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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


onsets 
HE war between Russia and Japan draws nearer still, so 
that any day may witness an incident which will be the 
commencement of actual hostilities. The Russians are talking 
of their peacefulness, and delaying negotiations in order to gain 
time for their reinforcements to arrive, and to be able to tell 
their allies that Japan, and not Russia, provoked the war; 
but they have not withdrawn their pretensions to Korea, and 
are doing all the things which they would do if they had 
determined on fighting. They are sending ships and troops 
incessantly to the Far Nast, they are collecting their 
squadrons at Port Arthur, and they are summoning home 
the great officers on whom they rely for internal order. The 
Grand Duke Vladimir, for example, next to the Czar the 
most important personage in the Empire, has returned to 
St. Petersburg to resume his personal command of the Guard, 
the great body of picked troops which immediately protects 
the throne, and the Press has obviously received “ advice” to 
argue that Russia cannot recede before Japan. Russian stocks 
are falling rapidly everywhere, and it is said that the mercantile 
classes are so greatly alarmed that they venture upon open 
protests, which will not be regarded. The Russians, in fact, 
expect war, and that at once. As we go to press, a Reuter’s 
telegram states that several Russian warships have left Port 
Arthur, and that the defences of that port are now complete. 








On the other side, the Japanese are convinced, whether by 
the words of an official answer or by their own advices from 
St. Petersburg, that the Russians will face the risks of war 
rather than give up Korea. The Japanese preparations are 
complete, and the land is aflame with patriotism, if not also 
with desire to measure swords with a European Power. 
Great efforts are being made to get away the battleships 
finishing at Genoa, which will for the voyage be manned by 
British crews. All officers likely to be of service have been 
recalled to Tokio. The Japanese in Manchuria have been 
advised to send home their families. An urgent deeree has 
been issued prohibiting the transmission of naval or military 
intelligence, and official Japan acknowledges that it expects 
war. These are certain facts; and there are rumours also of 
expeditions, especially one to Masampho, and of grave dis- 
cussions with the great Mandarins of Pekin as to the use to 
be made of the Chinese Navy and of those Chinese troops 
whom the Japanese or other foreigners have trained. Nothing 
accurate is as yet known upon this point; but that the 
Japanese reckon upon Chinese assistance, and this in the 
beginning of the war,seems clear. The precise moment when 
the powder will explode is still doubtful, but the trains are all 
ready, and the match-bearers who hover about them only 
await final orders. 


The attitude of the Great Powers of Europe towards the 
war is still undefined. It seems certain that France will not 
waste her wealth upon a quarrel in which she has no terri- 
torial interest, but it is uncertain how far the enormous stake 
of French financiers in Russian bonds and shares may in- 
fluence her statesmen. Italy professes, probably with truth, 
an entire neutrality. Germany makes no announcement, 
and the rumour that she “will claim the whole province of 
Shantung” is supported by nothing except the popular belief 
in her intense desire for expansion in Asia. The Americans 
proclaim very loudly indeed that they seek nothing, but must 
insist upon all their treaty rights to free trading; and the 
British Government, which would rather not fight, but will 
fight if its good faith requires it, probably awaits in some 
indecision the meeting of Parliament. The international 
position will almost certainly be clearer by that time, though 
it has this week been additionally obscured by the despatch 
of many small squadrons to Chemulpho, the nearest port to 
the Korean capital, “to protect national interests.” 


It is stated with some appearance of authority that the 
Bulgarian Government has resolved, if Russia is fairly im- 
mersed in a war with Japan, to compel the Sultan to 
grant the demands of his Macedonian subjects, as it 
would have done long since but for dread of Russian 
interference. The report is still unconfirmed, but de- 
rives additional weight from a very sharp Note which, 
according to Reuter, has been forwarded this week from 
Sofia to Constantinople. The Note complains that the Porte 
breaks its commercial treaties with Bulgaria, and “ persecutes ” 
Bulgarians in its European dominions. Their villages are 
assigned to Mussulmans, their Bishops are prohibited from 
moving to and fro, and the Porte, which is not now hampered 
by revolution, does nothing to succour their misfortunes. 
Therefore, “if” the Porte “is sincere,’ it will alter its 
behaviour. If Bulgaria has really determined on action, 
that is not a bad beginning, for its grievances are undeniable, 
and if it has the physical force to undertake the risk, furnish 
good technical grounds for war. Bulgaria will, however, 
find, we fear, that Austria is no more prepared than Russia 
for a revolution in European Turkey; and Austria has no 
Japanese war on hand. 


The Sultan has at last acceded to the appointment of an 
Italian general for the gendarmerie of Macedonia, and he 
has received his commission. He is an officer of Engineers, 
Lieutenant-General de Giorgis, sixty years of age, and his 
record is an excellent one. It is supposed that with his troops 
dispersed over all the disturbed districts he will be able to 
maintain order; and that, as he will forbid oppression, the 
villagers will no longer have any motive for insurrection. 
That is sound, provided General de Giorgis can secure regular 
payment and food for his men, can frighten the officers of the 
Regular troops from committing excesses, and is allowed by 
the Sultan something of a free hand. All real power, how- 
ever, still remains with the Sultan, and as he regards the 
separation of the gendarmerie as an insult, and wishes his 
troops to live upon the people, there is not much hope for 
tranquillity in Macedonia. Still, the Turks are learning to 
believe that it is unsafe to oppose Europe; and they may 
perceive at last that an orderly peasantry, if suffered to work 
in peace, will yield more taxes than a peasantry harassed into 
the mountains. The great difficulty now is the fury of the 
local Mussulmans, especially the Albanians, at the loss of the 
ascendency of ages. 

The Times correspondent in Madrid states that the 


Government is slowly going to pieces before the attacks of 
the Liberals, who want much larger changes, especially as 





regards local government, the clergy, and the laws regulating 
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labour, than the Palace is willing to concede. They have, 
too, a foreign policy of their own, which is publicly discussed. 
They object entirely to the re-establishment of the Fleet, 
which they think will be both costly and useless, and would 
prefer a maritime alliance either with Great Britain or 
France, under which the Great Power would guarantee their 
coasts, while they would contribute two hundred thousand 
men and the use of their fortified ports, with their com- 
manding position in the Mediterranean. They add, however, 
that internal reforms must come first, as no Power will make 
a solid treaty with them until order is finally established. 
The elements of disorder lie scattered broadcast in Spain, and 
it is obvious that there is no longer any hope in the young 
King. 


The Temps of the 3rd inst. has an interesting article 
on the present condition of the Egyptian question. To 
the current complaints, “ Nous avons perdu |’Egypte,” the 
writer retorts that there are not many French colonies in 
which France is represented by fifteen thousand Frenchmen 
and investments to the extent of £80,000,000. Yet this 
is the case in Egypt, where two-thirds of the Egyptian 
Debt is held by Frenchmen, and the annual payments to 
France are reckoned at nearly £5,000,000 sterling, Egypt 
standing fourth in the list of countries in which French 
interests are engaged. The writer then proceeds to summarise 
the political arrangements by which French interests in Egypt 
are guaranteed,—the Capitulations, the Caisse de la Dette, 
and the mixed Tribunals, all of which restrict the autonomy 
of Egypt and of the Power in occupation. But he claims 
that France has repeatedly shown a disposition to relax the 
assertion of her control wherever it conduced to the well-being 
of the country. It is not the moment, he concludes, to state 
precisely the responsibilities of the past, but rather in a 
contrary spirit to contemplate modifications possible in exist- 
ing circumstances. ‘France can never forget that she 
possesses in Egypt interests too considerable for her to 
abandon their supervision, rights too precious and well 
defined for her to allow them to be weakened, unless for the 
best of reasons.” 


The correspondent of the Times who has accompanied Lord 
Curzon to the Persian Gulf draws an impressive picture of the 
“ Norwegian” scenery found at its entrance, and gives a most 
interesting account of the extinction of the pirate Powers upon 
its coast. They were as formidable as the Barbary corsairs, their 
dhows filled with daring Arabs even attacking men-of-war. From 
1805 to 1853 they intermittently harried the coasts of Western 
India and Eastern Africa, requiring no less than four expedi- 
tions to keep them in any sort of restraint. In that year, 
however, the pirate chiefs made a treaty of perpetual peace 
with each other, and acknowledged themselves subjects of the 
Indian Empire, and since then the quiet has been rarely 
broken. They all welcomed Lord Curzon at Sharga, which is 
now their centre, and after listening to a speech which re- 
counted their history, renewed their oaths of fealty to the 
British, which they have kept so well that the present genera- 
tion knows nothing of warfare by sea. They live by fishing, 
trading, and pearl-diving, and might, one would think, furnish 
a valuable auxiliary marine. The history of Arab enterprise 
at sea has yet to be written, and would be found one of rare 
interest and excitement. The Arab sailors knew no fear, and 
they had traditionary ways of guiding themselves as far 
south as Madagascar. 


The Government of the Transvaal evidently intends to 


import Chinese labour. It issued on January 6th a draft 
ordinance settling the terms on which non-European labourers 
will be admitted. The contractors are to be licensed, and 
their labourers are prohibited from working except in the 
mines, or from quitting the employer who introduces them 
without his consent. The employer, however, can of course 
“assign his rights.” No labourer is allowed to trade, or to 
possess land, or to move without an “ identification passport,” 
or to quit the premises in which he resides. No contract, or 
renewal of contract, shall extend beyond five years in all, and 
all labourers at the expiration of their term must be 
“ repatriated,”—that is, sent back to China, if necessary by 
force. We trust that the Home Government will refuse to 
sanction this law, even if such refusal should involve the 





repudiation of the share of the War Debt guaranteed by the 
Colony. The passport system, the system of residence in 
ergastula, and the forcible repatriation make it a system of 
slavery; and as the Chinese never submit to slavery, there 
will be the possibility of rebellion followed by bloodshed, 
Moreover, as the Chinese Government will certainly reject 
such terms for their people, we run the danger of seeing the 
old system of kidnapping, with its accompanying horrors of 
mutiny on board ship, once more revived. If we cannot 
enrich the Transvaal without this plunge back into barbarism 
—which we do not believe—the Transvaal must stay poor. 


In the Times of Thursday Sir Frederick Pollock had an 
admirable little letter, with which we find ourselves in com. 
plete agreement. He answers the challenge to Liberal 
Unionists to give their adhesion to a comprehensive Imperial 
policy by declaring that he does adhere to such a policy,—the 
policy of Free-trade, “made not in Germany nor in America, 
but in Great Britain by British thinkers and British states. 
men.” He urges the leader of the Free-Food League to give 
up what is an inadequate title and boldly call it a Free-Trade 
League. We entirely agree. Free food is only a part of a 
larger question, and it is on the larger question that the 
battle must be fought. ‘“ Whoever,” says Sir Frederick 
Pollock, “is not for Free-trade is for Protection; and Protec: 
tion, not Home-rule, is now the pressing danger to these 
kingdoms and to the British Empire.” 


Persistent rumours have been circulated throughout the 
week of a coalition between the Duke of Devonshire and the 
leaders of the Liberal party. In answer to a telegram from 
the Press Association inquiring whether it was true that he 
contemplated returning to the Liberal party and amalga- 
mating his political interests with those of Lord Rosebery, 
the Duke replied on Thursday that he knew nothing of the 
report and had no communication to make. There is, how- 
ever, a general consensus of opinion in Liberal circles as to 
the probability of active co-operation, if not actual coalition, 
on the part of the Free-trade organisations headed respec- 
tively by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, and 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. Furthermore, leading Radicals 
have expressed their readiness to support an Administration 
with the Duke of Devonshire as Premier. For the rest, we 
cannot improve on the comment of the Daily Chronicle in its 
first leader on Friday: “The more it becomes apparent that 
the Unionist Party is not for Free Trade, the more probable 
it also becomes that the Duke will be driven by stress of 
circumstances to co-operate with the Liberal Party, which is 
against Protection.” Reports about his joining the Liberal 
party or becoming the new Opposition leader are mere 
speculation. The “pressing danger” can only be averted 
by “some measure of co-operation among all the Free Trade 
forces. What may happen, if and after a victory has been’ 
won, depends on factors and circumstances which do not yet 
exist and cannot now be foreseen.” 


The full text of the messages which have passed between 
Mr. Deakin, Premier of the Australian Commonwealth, and 
Mr. Chamberlain was published on Monday. Mr. Deakin 
and his colleagues, ‘on behalf of the people of Australia,” 
invite Mr. Chamberlain to visit them, “as one of the intending 
partners in your proposed agreements for preferential trade,” 
at the earliest possible opportunity. The “convincing 
exposition ” Mr. Chamberlain had given of his policy at home 
was desired in the Commonwealth, and the “ preferential 
trade leagues in course of formation in Sydney and elsewhere 
would receive an immense impetus from your coming.” The 
Prime Minister concludes by assuring Mr. Chamberlain of a 
unanimous and enthusiastic welcome. In his reply Mr. 
Chamberlain, while grateful for the invitation, and sensible 
of the advantages and pleasures of such a visit, states that at 
the present stage of the campaign he believes he can best 
serve their common cause by devoting himself to its promotion 
at home, “where the Motherland is called upon to say what 
answer she will make to the advances of her children across 
the seas.’ Mr. Chamberlain has no misgivings as to the 
nature of that answer, but until the mandate of the Mother- 
land 1s given he cannot leave for a lengthened absence, 
though he holds out hopes of paying a visit in the not 
distant future. It is significant that not a word is said in 
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Mr. Deakin’s message of the “advances” of the “children 
beyond the seas,” but that it describes the preferential policy 
as “ your proposed agreements.” 


In connection with Mr. Deakin’s significant omission of 
any allusion to Australia’s “offer,” and his specific reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain's “ proposed agreements,” we may note 
the remarks of Mr. Watson, the Federal Labour leader, who 
will probably hold the balance of power in the new Parlia- 
ment. While stating that he was favourable to preferential 
trade, he observed that it was not necessary for Mr. Chamber- 
lain to come to Australia to help them to make up their 
minds. The matter primarily affected Great Britain, who 
should make the first advances. By way of further discounting 
the “ enthusiastic and unanimous welcome” promised by Mr. 
Deakin, many of the Ministerialists are said to have resented 
nis action as premature, while the members of the Free-trade 
Opposition intend to make it the ground of a direct attack on 
the Ministry as soon as the Federal Parliament meets. 


Mr. Haldane has written an important letter on the 
question of Home-rule. Replying to a correspondent on 
January 2nd, he expresses his entire agreement with Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the conviction that the fiscal question 
must take precedence of Home-rule with the Liberal party 
at the next Election. He points out that the course of recent 
events indicates a desire to make the question of reform in 
Ireland less of a party question than hitherto, and that in 
this state of affairs it would obviously be unwise on the part 
of the Liberal leaders to reintroduce Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
or anything resembling them. While careful to disclaim 
authority to speak for any one but himself, Mr. Haldane does 
not for one moment imagine that any such step is in con- 
templation. It is to him obvious that the question of a great 
fiscal change must overshadow every other question at the 
coming Election. 


Lord Rosebery made a short speech on Tuesday night at a 
dinner given by the Scottish Liberal Club in Edinburgh to 
Mr. Haldane. After a eulogy, with which we heartily agree, 
of Mr. Haldane’s services, he dealt with the correspondence 
between Mr. Deakin and Mr. Chamberlain, and had little 
difficulty in showing that on the face of it the correspondence 
gave no support to Mr. Chamberlain’s theory of an urgent 
demand by the Colonies for preferences. Mr. Chamberlain had 
shifted his ground. “What began as an Imperial crisis has 
now become a commercial arrangement, not even proposed in 
the interests of Empire, but in the interests of certain gentle- 
men who have kindly formed themselves into a Tariff Commis- 
sion.” It was only ignorance of the results of Protection 
which kept Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme from being laughed 
out of court. “ We are suffering from the fact that the people 
who remember the days of Protection are either dead or old. 
We are arguing the question with a young, vigorous, and com- 
paratively prosperous nation, which cannot believe what is 
told them of the sufferings of their forefathers.” We may 
notice in this connection that the Trade Returns of the year, 
just published, give no support to the Protectionist case. Our 
exports of manufactured goods show an increase of more than 
£7,000,000 over last year, and this increase is not in the minor 
industries, but in the great staples. 








Sir Edward Grey spoke twice at Carnarvon on Tuesday night, 
and dealt with the Far Eastern, the education, and the fiscal 
questions. In regard to the prospects of war, Sir Edward Grey 
observed that we were not the only people who had interests 
and treaty obligations in the Far East. On the part of other 
Powers there was as peaceful an intention as on our part with 
reference to that quarter of the world, and he therefore hoped 
that the Powers would use their influence to prevent an out- 
break of war between Russia and Japan, or, if there was an 
outbreak, that they would not permit it to spread. Turning 
to the Education Act, Sir Edward Grey said the real question 
was not so much religious teaching in the schools as having 
popular control and management. As to the fiscal question, 
Mr. Balfour had given a most interesting exhibition of 
different ways in which one might receive the resignations 
of colleagues. “Those of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Ritchie he received with silence and smiling; for Mr. 
Chamberlain he opened the door, and gave him a latchkey 


and his blessing; but the Duke of Devonshire, when his 
turn came, had to open the door himself.” Mr, Balfour 
illustrated the “ blank misgivings of a creature moving about 
in worlds not realised.” The real substance was to be found 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. 


Mr. C. W. Macara, the chairman of the meeting of the 
Lancashire cotton trade to which we referred in our notes 
last week, has addressed to his fellow cotton-spinners a letter 
containing a proposal for dealing with gambling in cotton. 
The scheme is confined at present to the spinning section of 
the industry, the section which has to deal with the raw 
materials; but it is proposed to extend it eventually to the 
other branches. The essence of the plan is to restrict the 
output by working short time, so that the shortage of 
raw material, which is the basis of gambling, shall not be 
felt in the industry. Mr. Macara calculates the loss per 
annum to cotton-spinners by a total stoppage at about 
£5,000,000 sterling, which works out at about 4d. per week 
of fifty-five and a half hours for every mule spindle A 
reduction to forty hours per week for a month would mean 
a loss of sixty-two working hours, equal to ‘60d. per spindle. 
He suggests that every concern which runs during the pro- 
posed period of stoppage should pay at the rate of ‘60d. per 
spindle for the period of sixty-two hours into a common fund, 
which would be devoted to dealing with questions of cotton 
supply and checkmating gambling. It is a heroic policy, but 
we believe it, in the circumstances, to be legitimate. The un- 
healthy condition of the cotton market can only be corrected 
by some such sacrifice on the part of the trade. Legislation 
is a weak weapon compared with enlightened private co- 
operation. 


Mr. Chamberlain, as Chancellor of the University of 
Birmingham, presided on Tuesday evening at a meeting in 
the Birmingham Town Hall at which Sir Oliver Lodge 
lectured on “ Radium, and its Meaning.” Mr. Chamberlain, 
in a few happily worded opening remarks, observed that in 
Birmingham they no longer spoke of “the Principal” but of 
“our Principal,” which, as he added, meant a good deal in a 
city where local patriotism was so strong. The main line of 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s argument, with which we deal elsewhere, 
was that the revolutionary effect on the doctrines of science 
of the discovery of radium was not altogether a bolt from the 
blue, but had been anticipated and prepared by mathematicians 
and physicists. Not the least interesting part of the lecture 
—which was afterwards repeated without charge for admission 
to an audience of working men—was that describing the 
elaborate and arduous experiments conducted by Madame 
Curie when a senior student at the Municipal School of 
Physics and Technical Chemistry at Paris, from which it 
appears that the discovery of the element of radium was 
entirely hers, and that in the earlier stages of the research it 
was a case of dux femina facti. 


The Royal visit to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth 
this week, at which Mr. Balfour was also a guest, is an in- 
teresting example of the wise aloofness which the Monarchy 
preserves in party politics. Their Majesties have, of 
course, been entertained with a “sustained magnificence,” 
as Lord Beaconsfield called it, possible only to the 
owner of Chatsworth; and it is natural that the public 
should take interest in such a visit. We cannot, however, 
but think that interest in its details is pushed too far, 
and is one more evidence of the present inclination to 
admire nothing so much as spectacular display. What the 
display illustrates or obscures is regarded as matter of quite 
secondary importance. 


Polling in the Ashburton division of Devonshire, rendered 
vacant by the death of the well-known Liberal Member, Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, took place on Thursday. The late Member’s 
majority in 1900 was 771. <A great deal of heat was shown 
on both sides in the contest, and the agents of the Tariff 
Reform League seem to have met with an almost uniformly 
hostile reception. The result, announced as we go to press, is 
the return of the Liberal candidate, Mr. H. T. Eve, K.C., by 
a majority of 1,476 over his opponent, Sir Richard Harrison 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


A GOOD many persons among us, and at least one or 
- two juurnals, seem anxious that the Government 
should act with much greater precipitation in the Russo- 
Japanese affair, should, that is, declare war on Russia 
whenever Japan does. Otherwise, they think, we may 
have to do it just when Japan is too exhausted to be an 
effective ally. We are wholly unable to concur in that 
opinion, and regard the agitation in its favour as entirely 
mischievous. If we must fight for a cause which, 
except through the operation of treaties, is none of 
ours, we must fight rather than break our word; but we 
may at least wait till the obligation is obvious or the 
necessity past all question, more especially as we have 
already done Japan a most important service in neutralising 
France. That discussion, however, may wait, for Parlia- 
ment is not sitting, and the Government is not likely to 
declare war till Parliament has signified in some way or 
other its approval. The local war, moreover, is not yet 
officially declared. Our object to-day, therefore, is rather ta 
point out what may prove to be the historic importance of 
Japanese success. It they clear Russia from the seas, they 
will undoubtedly control the policy of Pekin ; and with the 
Chinese as allies, they may destroy a great part of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and give Russia the most distinct 
set-back she has received for the last two hundred years. 
The Crimean War exhausted her, but did not set her back 
at all. It is the custom to regard China as a negligible 
quantity in war, but China is not so weak on the frontiers 
as in the viceroyalty of Pechili. Tribes assist her there 
which have more or less a habit of fighting, and both 
France and Russia have been compelled from time to time 
to acknowledge defeat in contests with Chinese “ brigands” 
and mountaineers. Our readers will remember the retro- 
cession of Kuldja, and the terrible lesson read to the 
people of Kashgar. If Russia were driven fairly back into 
Central Asia, out of which she is now emerging, the 
position of Japan would be a very imposing, and even 
formidable, one, for she would have at least ten years 
within which to organise the endless masses of China, who 
include, we repeat for the hundredth time at least, an 
enormous minority of men capable of being made into 
good soldiers. It was not a European army which was 
behind Gordon. If the yellow Power, thus victorious, 
can fill the district it occupies with emigrants receiving 
their land on condition of serving in the Militia, the 
next Russian advance will be a terribly difficult affair, 
for she will have to advance over tribes penetrated 
with the conviction, now absent, that the Chinese Emperor 
can protect them. ‘That Emperor, it must be remem- 
bered, too, may be a man with ideas and aspirations widely 
different from those which now prevail in the Imperial 
Palace. This result, it will be argued, must be beneficial 
to Great Britain, the pressure upon India in the North- 
West, which is one main cause of our military expenditure, 
being thus relaxed. It may be beneficial, and it also may 
not. The ambition of Russia, if curbed in the Far East, 
will be directed with even greater concentration toward 
Western Asia, and India may be menaced through Persia 
or through Turkey as easily as through the khanates of 
Turkestan. Moreover, the old historic lesson that Asia, 
though yielding to every European attack, in the end 
survives them all, which has been repeated certainly four 
times since the days of Alexander, may be taught to the 
world afresh. Asia has a comity of its own, and through- 
out the vast continent there will be an exultant feeling 
that a white and Christian Power has been driven back by 
one native to the continent, and that a new era is at hand. 


The natural impulse of our people, provoked by half a 
century of menace to the Indian frontier, is to rejoice 
that Russia should be humbled in Asia, and forced 
at least to reconsider her eternal projects of conquest; 
but we must not blind ourselves to the fact that 
the position of our Indian Empire will, if Russia as 
an effective and quick-moving Power disappears from 
the North of Asia, be in many respects a perilous one. 
Britain will stand in a lonely isolation, the only white and 
Christian Power amongst nine hundred millions of brown, 
non-Christian men, of whom at least one-third are actual 





or potential fighters, some of them, like the Persian hill 
tribes, the Afghans, the Ghoorkas, and the Japanese, 
fighters of a formidable kind. The position, no doubt, is the 
easier for us from the seclusion of the Indian Peninsula, 
with the huge wall of the Himalayas cutting it off 
from the remainder of Asia; but no far-sighted politician 
can regard it as otherwise than an anxious one. The 
Himalayas do not defend Burmah, and if Burmah were 
attacked by yellow troops, we must fight for that great 
province as steadily as we should for Bengal. All this ig 
no reason for wishing success to Russia, which in victory - 
would be at least as dangerous, and might even dispose of 
the Chinese masses in addition to her own, as she would 
dispose of Chinese wealth; but it is a reason for thinking 
gravely before we plunge into a contest so far-reaching, or 
step into regions where “the thin red line” will have so 
little chance of anything but honour. The stories which 
so many writers repeat of a Japanese plan of securing 
“ Asia for the Asiatics” may be without sufficient founda- 
tion. The natives of India detest the idea of a Chinese 
invasion, and it is nearly impossible to believe that 
Mussulmans and Buddhists would ever act in faithful co- 
operation. If they did, Europe might have to federate 
itself in self-defence, or at least to abandon, except when 
acting as a whole, all hope of materially influencing the 
history of Asia. Turk, Arab, and Mongol acting together 
under one banner would present too huge a mass of power 
to allow of successful attack by the white race, even 
though armed with its magical sword of science. This, 
however, is but a dream, for Europe in Asia is still virile ; 
and there is not the slightest evidence that its destined 
period of vivifying authority approaches a termination. 
Even Japan has not yet learned its whole lesson. Never- 
theless, a disturbance which must affect opinion and 
aspiration throughout Asia is not a disturbance that we 
should needlessly seek or precipitately provoke. 


It is believed, we fancy, by a great many observers, who 
watch closely without taking sufficient pains to think, that 
Japan has a second chance in her favour never yet discussed. 
A defeat, it is said, may so encourage all the elements of 
unrest in Russia that the revolution, which otherwise 
might be postponed for a hundred years, may be upon the 
governing class at once. As that revolution, whenever it 
occurs, will undoubtedly be accompanied by civil war, 
the force of the attack upon Japan may be paralysed 
by an internal movement among her enemies. Admiral 
Alexeieff may be, as it were, hamstrung from behind. 
We feel quite sure that a thought of this kind in- 
fluences the European masses, and is not without its 
effect upon a considerable section of Russian states- 
men. We cannot, however, see for it any sufficient basis. 
The Russian Army, it is known, is eager for the war, 
and the Russian masses have always displayed during 
acampaign the kind of patriotism which postpones all 
other questions to the desire for victory. It is true 
that the Czar Nicholas I. did think that the result of the 
Crimean Campaign perceptibly shook his throne, and did 
advise his son, by passing the famous decree of emanci- 
pation, to recement the bonds between the peasantry and 
the Czars. But that was after defeat, not during war, and 
an insurrection in Russia after defeat would bring no 
benefit to Japan. It was not after Rosbach that the 
French peasantry rose upon their lords. Moreover, the 
testimony of history shows that a revolutionary Govern- 
ment usually inherits the ambitions of its predecessor, 
while it develops new, sometimes appalling, varieties of 
energy. Even our own Cromwell carried out in Scotland 
the policy of Edward I. with a thoroughness of which that 
Monarch never dreamed, and subjugated Ireland as Ireland 
had never been subjugated before and never has been since. . 
A Russian Napoleon who could not only choose good 
generals, but hang defaulting contractors, would be a 
frightful portent for Western Europe as well as Asia. 





FREE-TRADE AND HOME-RULE. 


HE opponents of Free-trade, confident as they declare 
themselves to be of a victory at the polls, do not 

seem at all anxious to leave the next Election to turn on 
that question alone. Their picture of the sad consequences 
of a general rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in- 
cludes other features than ruined trade and a dismembered 
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Empire. Something more than the Empire will be broken 
up if the Free-traders win. The Unionist party will no 
longer be there to defend the integrity of the United 
Kingdom, and among other things that will be “dumped ” 
on our unhappy country will be an independent Irish 
Parliament. ‘The moral of these sad forebodings is, vote 
for Mr. Chamberlain; or if this be impossible, either from 
some lingering weakness in your own mind, or some strange 
unwillingness on the part of the candidate to accept the 
full truth, vote for Mr. Balfour. In this way the Unionist 
Government will be kept together, strengthened rather 
than weakened by the loss of a few renegades like the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the baffled Hume-rule forces will 
dash themselves in vain against the serried phalanx.of the 
Unionist electorate. 


When the trembling Free-trader has recovered some- 
what from the effect of this tremendous prediction, he 
plucks up courage enough to ask in what way its ful- 
filment is to come about. ‘I myself,’ he says, ‘am not a 
Home-ruler. At least half my Liberal friends are not 
Home-rulers. Of the Liberal leaders who are taking 
an active part in the fiscal controversy, and would probably 
be in office if Mr. Chamberlain should be defeated, some 
of the most prominent have lately declared themselves 
against Home-rule. Of the Unionist accessions to the 
Free-trade side, not one is a Home-ruler. Where, 
then, is the danger to come from? What is it that 
is to transform an Opposition which is largely: Unionist 
into a Government that is wholly for Home-rule?’ 
We will take the answer from Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
paper in the current Nineteenth Century. “To me,” he 
says, “the Duke of Devonshire’s attitude is absolutely 
incomprehensible. The great achievement of his long 
and lionourable political career was his secession from 
the Liberal party in order to secure the defeat of 
Home Rule for Ireland. His secession was openly justified 
by the plea that the maintenance of the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland was a matter of life and death 
to this country, and therefore of higher importance than 
any party considerations. Yet now he not only deserts the 
Unionist party, but he is doing his utmost to secure the 
return of the Liberals to power, knowing, as he must know, 
that they can only hope to obtain a Parliamentary majority 
by receiving the support of the Irish Nationalists, and 
that the price of this support is, and must be, the con- 
cession of Home Rule to Ireland.” We have quoted 
Mr. Edward Dicey because he is the reverse of a fanatic. 
He is a perfectly sober politician, not in the least 
likely to be run away with by the almost passionate 
hostility to the Duke of Devonshire which is part of the 
creed of certain Unionists. But when we have given 
him all possible credit for these virtues, we are still at a 
loss to understand the process by which he arrives at his 
reading of the part the Duke has played in the fiscal 
battle. Before the return of the Liberals to power could 
have the result which Mr. Dicey attributes to it three 
things must happen. First, the rank-and-file of the party 
must one and all turn Home-rulers,—a change of which 
there has been no indication at either of the last General 
Elections, or at any considerable number of by-elections. 
Secondly, the Liberal leaders must be agreed that the time 
for conceding the Irish demand has arrived. Thirdly, the 
Free-trade Unionists, who, though they may be few in 
numbers, have capacity and influence far beyond their 
numbers, must co-operate in returning a majority which is 
willing to treat Home-rule as a mere incident in the fiscal 
conflict. No doubt, if all these things came to pass, it is 
conceivable that a Home-rule Bill might be introduced by 
the new Government. But from that to its passing is a 
very long step, and we see nothing in the temper of the 
country to make us suppose that this step would be 
taken. On the contrary, we believe that the surprise and 
alarm in the country would at once make themselves 
felt in the House of Commons; that Member after 
Member would be told by his constituents, ‘‘ We sent 
you to Westminster to vote against Protection, not 
to vote for Home-rule”; that in consequence of this a 
Liberal “cave” would at once be formed ; and that the Bill 
would be defeated on the second reading. Supposing, 
however, that the Government had more control over 
their followers than seems to us at all probable, we should 
only have the situation of 1892 reproduced. Once more a 
Liberal Government would be in office and strong enough 








to send up a Home-rule Bill to the Lords; once more the 
Lords would throw it out, in the full confidence that they 
were expressing the real opinion of the country; and once 
more their confidence would be justified by the return of a 
Unionist majority at the polls. 

It follows from this that even if we agreed with Mr. Dicey 
in his reading of theconsequence of the return of the Liberals 
to power, we should still say that the immediate duty of the 
electors was to return a majority pledged to Free-trade. 
For we can use in reference to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
secession from the Unionist party in 1903 the very same 
words which Mr. Dicey applies to his secession from the 
Liberal party in 1886. In both cases the matter on which 
he differed fro:: his colleagues “was a matter of life and 
death to this country, and therefore of higher importance 
than any party considerations.” His “long and honour- 
able political career” is now distinguished, not by one 
“great achievement,” but by two. Twice he has done 
the thing of all others which is perhaps most distasteful 
to him, and this last time because not to do it would 
have been to make himself a party to a disaster different 
in kind from Home-rule, but more than equal to it in 
magnitude. But though we have conceded for the 
moment that Mr. Dicey is right in his belief that the 
return of the Liberals to power would mean the introduc- 
tion of a Home-rule Bill, and probably its acceptance by 
the Commons, it is a concession for argument’s sake alone. 
We see nothing in the present aspect or drift of public 
opinion to lead us to think that the conversion of the “pre- 
dominant partner” is any nearer than it was when Lord 
Rosebery invented the phrase. Parnell tried frightening 
Englishmen into giving Ireland Home-rule, and the 
experiment failed. All that is left to his successors is to 
show Englishmen what good subjects and orderly citizens 
they can be when once the agrarian trouble is out of the 
way. What the result of these new tactics will be we do 
not pretend to predict, but at all events it will take time 
to produce. This is not, indeed, Mr. Redmond’s view. 
But Mr. Redmond is the leader of a fighting party, and 
to admit in words that the face of affairs has changed, 
and that the tactics of twenty years ago are no longer in 
place, might discourage his troops. But the part he 
played in the passing of the Land Act was a practical 
recognition of the new state of things, and an example of 
the manner in which Mr. Redmond will meet it. 

We wholly refuse, then, to accept the assurance which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters—and Mr. Balfour’s, too, for 
the matter of that—are so ready to give us, that when the 
Liberals find that they can only obtain a Parliamentary 
majority by buying the Irish vote, they will at once be 
ready with the price. We prefer to take Mr. Haldane’s 
testimony on this point. He is a good witness for our 
purpose, not only because of his high position in the 
Liberal party, but because he is himself a Home-ruler. 
He voted, he tells a correspondent, for Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bills, and he has never “repented of having done so.” 
But what does he say of these Bills now? That they 
“belong to history,” and that, as things are at present, any 
effectual progress in the reform of Irish government 
“must be attempted gradually and in a fashion which 
will command public eonfidence.” We have little doubt 
that the Irish leaders—the wisest of them, at all events— 
share Mr. Haldane’s conviction upon this matter. They 
have no wish to reap the barren triumph of buying, and 
so discrediting for a generation, an English party, for no 
better object than to see another Home-rule Bill pass the 
House of Commons only to be rejected by the House of 
Lords and by the country. The Liberal leaders, Mr. 
Haldane says—with, we should have thought, indisputable 
truth—are well aware “of the state of opinion, not only 
in the country generally, but in their own party.” To 
disregard this state of opinion would be to injure the 
cause of Home-rule, not to serve it; and that is too 
obvious a truth for either Liberals or Nationalists to 
miss it. The fact is that, outside the Ministerialists of 
both sections who find it a convenient stone to throw at 
seceding members of their party, nobody troubles his 
head about Home-rule. Ifa man cares for politics at all, 
he is absorbed in the great conflict in which we are now 
engaged. If he so much as gives Home-rule a thought, it 
is simply as a side issue which, when the fiscal controversy 
is settled, may have to be helped or hindered. It never 
presents itself to him as an issue which is to govern his 
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vote as between:a Protectionist and a Free-trader. If 
he claims this position for it, it is only because for some 
unavowed reason he wishes to help Mr. Chamberlain 
without declaring himself a Protectionist. 





STATESMANSHIP BY GLOBE-TROTTING. 


HE recently published correspondence between the 
Australian Premier and Mr. Chamberlain contains 
some hint of a new theory of statesmanship which is 
creeping into British public life. Mr. Deakin invites Mr. 
Chamberlain to visit Australia that he may see for himself 
how things are with the Commonwealth, and give an 
impetus by his presence to the party which advocates 
Imperial preferences. Mr. Chamberlain replies that nothing 
would give him more pleasure, but that for the present his 
own country hrs the greater need of him. Primarily, no 
doubt, the request is based on tactical grounds. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Australian supporters wish the personal 
support of their puissant leader. But there is also in it, 
as it seems to us, the idea that no man can judge correctly 
of the politics of a country unless he has been there, and 
the theory—a novel one in our public life—that it is a 
duty and necessity for a British statesman to make himself 
acquainted with the possessions of the British Crown by a 
kind of personally conducted tour. We should be the last 
to deny the value of travel, and of those ties of personal 
acquaintance which should unite the people of the British 
Isles to India and the Colonies. But we maintain that 
the theory in the form which it now takes is a vicious 
one, and based on a wholly false conception of statesman- 
ship and administrative requirements. 


It owes its origin to the exaggerated respect for the 
expert and so-called expert knowledge which is the sure 
sign of an age that is losing the energy and _intelli- 
gence to think for itself. The slovenly mind seizes 
on whatever has the imprimatur of authority on it, 
and adopts it blindly as a fundamental fact in know- 
ledge. This cult of authority is a curious phenomenon 
among a people who were once remarkable for trying all 
things by the standard of common-sense. We see it in 
the fiscal controversy. The names of experts—ironmasters, 
millowners, economists—are quoted glibly by both sides, 
and the discussion has become largely a piling up of 
presumed authorities which it is hoped will overawe the 
enemy. Comparatively few of the many disputants argue 
the matter fairly on the basis of ascertained facts. All 
branches of knowledge—commerce, finance, war, foreign 
affairs—are supposed to be enclosures into which the 
ordinary man cannot penetrate, and the voices which come 
from within have a certain canonical authority. Ifa man, 
therefore, is to talk with any force, he must qualify as an 
expert; and so we have a rage for acquiring qualifications 
which can only be superficial. It is an utterly wrong 
theory of expert knowledge. All that the expert can 
provide is results for others to use; but we have the 
right to test his results by our ordinary intelligence. 
A specialist may be an exceedingly poor logician. His 
laboriously ascertained facts may be correct, but his deduc- 
tions may be nonsense, and it is for us to test his deduc- 
tions in the same way that we test our neighbour’s argu- 
ments. Hence to ask any man to become an expert in the 
technical sense before he can speak authoritatively on any 
question is to ask him to do the work of collecting infor- 
mation twice over. It is not his business to acquire expert 
knowledge at first hand; it is his business to test it and 
use it. It is only the principle of the division of labour 
on which civilised societies are built. In statesmanship, 
especially, there has been a great deal of foolish talk about 
expert knowledge. A statesman must, indeed, be an 
expert in statesmanship,—that is, in the work of using, 
testing, and systematising the information provided by 
others. But to demand that a Foreign Minister should 
be a diplomatist with a world-wide experience which 
no diplomatist ever possessed, or that a War Minister 
should be a soldier, or the President of the Board 
of Trade a successful business man, is to strike at 
the root of British government. A famous shipbuilder 
may know all that is to be known about shipbuilding, but 
he may have no capacity for that broad and general view 
which is necessary in the policy of a State, and if he 
has not, he will be none the better for his business know- 
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ledge. A great Finance Minister may have no knowledge 
of complicated financial arrangements, he may be a very 
poor accountant, but if he has the insight into economic 
conditions and the power of seeing a problem in its per- 
manent form which mark the great financier, no one will 
quarrel with the gaps in his information. It is the same 
thing in the great business houses. It is easy enough to 
find experts to do the secondary work; but it is always hard 
to find the master who can control and use their results. 

It would be a grave misfortune if the country ever came 
to demand from its statesmen the kind of expert knowledge 
which consists in a nodding acquaintance with foreign 
countries and our own Colonies. Travel is, of course, a 
valuable part of a man’s equipment, but it is not an 
essential part, and it may be a real handicap. If any man 
who aspires to be a statesman is compelled to undertake a 
kind of “grand tour,” he will return armed with a fine 
collection of miscellaneous information, but he will still be 
far from being an expert. The knowledge acquired is 
bound to be superficial; and if there is one more dangerous 
thing in the world than another, it isa trivial acquaintance 
with another country on the part of one who has a say in 
State policy. The man who has never been there will do 
his best to form a just opinion from the information 
available. The man who once spent a casual three months 
there will believe himself a specialist, and have a warped 
mind ever after. We are all familiar with the globe- 
trotter in politics, and the doubtful value of his contri- 
butions to any discussion. Our point is that even with 
able men the knowledge thus acquired must be superficial, 
that it may really cloud their judgment, and that in 
any case it is not necessary. It is a statesman’s 
business to use the expert knowledge of others, not to 
furnish it himself. If it happens that a man has spent 
some years in a Colony or foreign country, and _ has really 
come to understand its people, then the understanding 
will be of the greatest assistance to him in his work. But 
the same understanding may be attained by an able states- 
man who has the comprehensive power we have mentioned, 
and in no case will it be attained by the man who rushes 
hastily round the globe under some crazy impression that 
he is qualifying as an expert. 

A distinction, however, must be made. We have 
nothing to say against the value of travel if undertaken 
for its own sake, and not with the tourist’s desire to cram 
the maximum of information into the minimum of time. 
There can be no more suitable preparation for a man of 
affairs, no better means of acquiring that balance of mind 
and keenness of outlook which are the chief ingredients in 
statesmanship. There are cases, too, where travel with one 
single end in view, such as to investigate the strategical 
position of a district, or travel in some land so remote and 
unknown that it deserves the name of exploration, is 
expert work, which can be undertaken by men who in the 
ordinary way have not the time or inclination to qualify 
as experts. When Lord Curzon in his earlier days 
journeyed in the environs of India, he not only made a 
genuine contribution to our knowledge of the country, but 
he also acquired for himself that power of looking at Asia 
as a whole which has made him, as Viceroy, one of the 
greatest Foreign Ministers whom India has ever had. 
But we protest against the notion that a British statesman 
is bound to be an expert in the sense of having local 
knowledge of the lands and peoples it may be his business 
to deal with, and we maintain that in any case the know- 
ledge cannot be obtained by the kind of hurried travel 
which is all that lies in his power. An able man at home 
with a trained mind, well served by good vicegerents on 
the spot, will have a better chance of seeing a problem 
clearly in all its bearings than the man who has visited 
many places and has had the complaints of local parties 
dinned into his ears. Indeed, such a statesman, if he hag 
a slight personal knowledge of any question, will probably 
go wrong on that very point; for a personal recollection, 
incomplete and out of date, will be apt to outweigh in his 
mind the infinitely better second-hand evidence on which 
he normally frames his opinions. 





THE PRINCESS MATHILDE. 


HE Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, who died on Satur- 
day last at the great age of eighty-three, was too con- 





spicuous a figure in European society to be suffered by 
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historians of current events to pass without a word. She 
illustrates, like many of her race, the partial truth which 
js embedded and exaggerated in the current theory of 
heredity. All the Bonapartes are interesting, and most of 
them have been able. It is the custom in this country 
to deny the latter proposition; but that is only because 
the surpassing mental power of Napoleon I. makes us 
expect too much of the same quality from all connected 
with him. A lamp shines even though it becomes 
invisible under the glare of an electric searchlight. As a 
matter of fact, the descendants of Charles Bonaparte, 
the Corsican lawyer of Genoese descent, and Letizia 
Ramolino, have almost all shown, in different ways, a 
tendency to become noteworthy men and women. Men 
have differed fora century as to the character of Napoleon, 
butno one competent to judge has denied him his place in the 
front rank of men of intellectual power. We cannot quote 
Napoleon’s son, the Duc de Reichstadt, in evidence, for if his 
development was not deliberately kept down, as scandalous 
memoir writers affirmed, he died too young for judgment, 
and the evidence as to his boyhood is both imperfect and 
contradictory. Had he been free to act in 1830, he would 
have been Emperor of the French, and his descendants 
might be reigning now. Certainly history would have 
changed its course, for the grandson of Francis of Austria 
would have been accepted as a legitimate member of 
the European family. We cannot in fairness quote 
Napoleon IIT. either, his birth having been too frequently 
discredited ; but his ability, spoiled though it was by a 
defect of resolution resulting from dreaminess, will yet 
be acknowledged by historians. It was not, we fancy, 
only their connection with himself, or the belief that 
the connection necessarily involved dependence, which 
induced Napoleon I. to select his brothers for his new 
thrones. He thought them competent to govern, and 
they probably were. He never doubted the capacity 
of Louis, though he disliked and thwarted him; and 
the Dutch, though they allowed him to be dismissed, 
frankly acknowledged that he was a competent and a 
benevolent ruler. The reputation of Joseph Bonaparte 
was destroyed by his failure in Spain, where Napoleon 
himself could not have succeeded, and where the foreigner 
invariably fails in begetting loyalty; but Joseph was an 
improving King in Naples, and had he been left there, 
might have founded a dynasty as Bernadotte did. Lucien 
was in the later days of his reign Napoleon’s first adviser, 
and might, had his advice been taken, have saved the 
throne; but Napoleon detected in him, and disliked acutely, 
a certain Republican leaning surely not discreditable to 
his brains. Jerome was of all the Bonapartes the nearest 
to the character of a great gentleman; he was personally 
liked in Westphalia, though his incapacity for finance 
half ruined the State, and even the Restoration made 
him, when his political prestige was extinct, a Marshal 
of France. His son Napoleon—Plon-Plon—though his 
character was a bad one, and he was said to be want- 
ing in nerve, so closely approached his uncle in civil 
ability that Napoleon III. regarded with him jealous 
and acknowledged dread. He was one of the greatest 
orators of our time, and this not only because of his 
lucidity and his fire, but because he could propose and 
explain most attractive alternative policies. As Emperor 
he could have swayed Europe. Of the sons of Prince 
Napoleon, one, Victor, now the head of the family, has 
secluded himself in Brussels till he is hardly known, 
though a few declare him competent to be Emperor; but 
his brother Louis, the Russian General, is regarded in 
Russia as a most qualified politician, and would, in the 
event of an Imperial restoration, be his brother’s right arm 
and principal adviser. The Princess Mathilde, daughter of 
Jerome, had much of her brother’s force and brightness ; 
might, had she been a little more independent of her father, 
have been Empress of the French ; and had she been born in 
the class to which she mentally belonged—namely, the old 
Scotch ladies of rank—would have been celebrated for her 
rough and realistic wit in a dozen biographies. “You 
dislike revolutions ?” she said on one occasion. ‘That is 
not my réle. But for a revolution I should have been 
selling oranges in Ajaccio,”—just the sentence the Scotch 
lady so placed would have uttered. In circumstances 
many of which were unpropitious, she successfully held her 
own as a leader of society, and old as she lived to be, the 
abler the Parisian, the more he sought intimacy with the 











haughty lady who never forgot, even when most interested 
in a discussion, that she was a Princess. No doubt she 
was half Royal, and the fact gave her something of her 
position, but she did not derive from the house of 
Wiirtemberg either her wits or the energy which enabled 
her to survive and forget the many crushing blows of her 
personal career. 


The position of the Princess Mathilde, like that of 
many of the disinherited Princes, shows that the glamour 
produced by the possession of a throne spreads far, and 
lasts for a long while after the throne is lost. It is 
nearly ninety years since Waterloo; yet if the French 
Republic were rendered unpopular by misfortune, the 
thoughts of every Frenchman would turn first of all to the 
expatriated members of the ancient dynasty, or of the 
family which twice supplanted it. The Servians, weary of 
the Obrenovitches, turned at once to the dynasty of 
Karageorgevitch—which for them was Royal—though it 
had ceased to rule for nearly fifty years; while Roumania 
and Bulgaria have both preferred members even of foreign 
Royal houses to their own natural leaders. If Kossuth 
had succeeded in Hungary, he might have been anything 
except King. We know of nothing more interesting in 
modern historic politics than the sort of chasm which 
impedes the rise of any subject, however great, to a modern 
throne. The popular imagination seems to halt like a 
horse before too great a leap; and the most successful 
soldier or the greatest statesman never even in his dreams 
thinks of himself as a successor to a crown, a modesty not 
the less remarkable because every Italian priest has 
dreamed for five minutes in his life of his chance of the 
Papal tiara. There is one dynasty in Europe which is 
at once new and solidly seated; but no Premier or 
Field-Marshal hopes, however much fortune may favour 
him, to rival the career of Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, who 
began asa private soldier in the ranks. It is probably better 
so, for to dangle such a prize would make ambitions furious 
and political differences internecine; but we fail, after 
much thinking, to discern the law in popular imagination 
which has made the limitation. It is not altogether the 
effect of the prejudice of pedigree, for France and Sweden 
have accepted new families into which even Kings jealous 
of their sixteen quarterings have intermarried, and 2 rank 
which is quasi-Royal is accorded to their relatives by the 
most punctilious Courts. The truth must be that the 
imagination of the masses is as conservative as the reason 
of the few, and that when a throne is vacant those who 
are, or have been, Royal are considered to have the first, 
and, as it were, the natural, claim. 





THE MORALS OF THE POTTERIES. 


D ggreee woes the first feeling in the minds of most 
people on reading, two or three weeks ago, the state- 
ments made by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the vicar of Fenton, and 
Mr. Macfadyen, an influential Nonconformist minister in 
the district, as to the continuous prevalence of unusually 
scandalous immorality in the Pottery towns of Stafford- 
shire, was one of incredulity. It seemed, @ pricri, more 
likely that individual ministers of religion should be misled 
in their inferences from some painful but yet exceptional 
and temporary set of facts than that the law of averages 
should be at all considerably departed from in the case of 
an important group of English towns. Unfortunately, it 
does not appear possible to hold to any such comfortable 
view. Mr. Tyrwhitt, who began the movement which is 
exciting so much attention, has been in the district for more 
than eight years, and he makes it clear that he has only taken 
up the subject after long consideration, and after hoping 
against hope that distressing statements made to him were 
not representative of a widespread condition of affairs. 
His Nonconformist coadjutor in the campaign has also, we 
gather, been in the Potteries for some years. It is clear 
that the correspondents who have been sent to investigate 
the question by the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News 
have been deeply impressed by the gravity of the evil to 
be grappled with ; and though there may be some differ- 
ence in their conclusions as to the extent of its preva- 
lence, in respect of the number of works contaminated, 
there is none as to the existence of a genuine social 
curse. And we believe that inquiry among persons 
acquainted with the district whose opinions may be 
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relied upon cannot fail to produce the same depressing 
conviction. 
There seems, in a word, to be no real doubt that in the 
Pottery towns there is at least a considerable number of 
works into which no modest girl can go to earn her living 
without very grave danger of loss of virtue. What propor- 
tion these places—rightly called plague-spots—bear to the 
whole number of factories it is impossible to say; but it 
is large enough for the tone of life and manners in the 
district to be very unfavourably affected by their presence. 
It would be obviously unjust, of course, to draw an indict- 
ment against the district as a whole, or to question the 
existence there of tens of thousands of citizens whose 
lives are as clean and wholesome as those of the best of 
their fellow countrymen and countrywomen in any'part of 
England. Nay, more, it is very probable that the notorious 
existence of gross evils around them produces in many of 
the better homes, of all social grades, a delicacy of 
sensitiveness on points of purity more marked than is 
sommonly to be found elsewhere. Nevertheless, it 
remains, we believe, true that the evil elements there are 
so strong numerically as to form a social backing for 
one another, with the result that evil living entails 
in great numbers of cases few, if any, penalties that 
have any deterrent effect. Thus it appears that, on 
the one hand, well-to-do persons of unquestionably 
bad character are able to hold their own in local society 
and in municipal office; and on the other hand, that 
among the working classes there has been, on the occa- 
sions which have been grimly styled the “ Devil’s Parade,” 
an amount of open indecorum in the streets such as is in 
these days happily extremely rare in this country. It is 
quite possible that a good deal of what looks and sounds 
extremely ugly may be no more than stupid or coarse, not 
actually immoral, ebullition of animal spirits. But in 
view of what we hear on good authority as to the condi- 
tions of life in the Potteries, we cannot doubt that these 
repulsive scenes of disorder have reflected and illustrated the 
existence of a pragtically shameless temper on the part of 
considerable numbers of the working classes of both sexes. 
When an explanation is sought of the existence of the 
state of things to which attention has now been called in 
the Potteries, it is happily not necessary to fall back on 
the extremely unhelpful theory of the presence of a 
“double dose of original sin” among the dwellers in that 
part of England. The true and main explanation lies in 
the fact that they are English men and women of very 
much the ordinary type, among whom there has persisted 
through a long series of generations, and persists still, an 
economic system common enough formerly, but which has 
died out in other industries, and which is specially unfavour- 
able to morality where both sexes are employed. In several 
of the principal operations of the potting industry the lead- 
ing hands are men and the subordinates women and girls, 
and it is the traditional practice for all the arrangements 
with regard to wages—both as to amount and payment— 
to be left in the control of the foremen or leading hands. 
These “team” or “ gang” arrangements must always be 
liable to abuse, even if the employés were all of one sex. 
When it is otherwise the dangers involved are obvious 
and undeniable. But also in the potting industry these 
dangers are greatly enhanced by the construction of the 
works. An evil foreman can do, and sometimes does, a 
lamentable amount of moral harm in a textile factory, 
where the rooms are for the most part of considerable 
length and open from end to end. But in the Potteries 
the buildings are old and rambling, and so constructed 
as to afford only too much opportunity for comparative 
seclusion and too little for general observation. Thus 
there are special facilities for mischief to happen on the 
one hand, while on the other hand, as we have pointed 
out, the economic system is one specially conducive to 
the existence of abuses and specially unfavourable to their 
exposure. 
it is therefore, in our judgment, an essential element in 
any scheme of reformation for the social condition of the 
Potteries that this economic system should be replaced by 
one under which the direct responsibility for the scale of 
remuneration, the payment, and the discipline of all 
their employés should be assumed by the proprietors of 
the works. It is not enough for them to do what they 


can to select good and respectable foremen and leading 
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rate, where both sexes are concerned—and its continued 
existence ought not to be tolerated. We are, therefore, ve 

glad to see that already in several houses all the hands 
have been instructed to come to the office for payment at 
the end of each week. That is an important step in the 
right direction, and we trust that it will be followed up 
and be enforced by a strong public opinion in the trade 
if not by legislation. But of course mueh more than a 
reform of a bad economic system is required in the 
interest of moral reform. The employers, as a class and 
individually, are bound to set themselves to secure that 
the industry by which their profits are made shall be s0 
managed as to be a nursery, not of immorality, but of 
good citizenship. This involves, it may well be, the 
expenditure of much more time and trouble than they 
can conveniently bestow, in view of the increasing dis- 
tances at which many of them live from their works. But 
the duty is not one which can be shirked with honour; 
while the sense of its worthy discharge, we may be sure, 
will bring rewards which cannot be overrated. For the 
rest, all the good elements in the society of the Potteries 
must organise themselves to cast out the evil, the 
scandalous magnitude and poisonous quality of which 
have now been exposed. Time and much pains will be 
required to achieve the purification, but in the name of 
Christianity and civilisation it must be effected ag 
completely and as rapidly as possible. 








MENTAL LISTLESSNESS. 


T is something more than convention, and something 

greater than convenience, which has ordained that at 
the end of one period of the Calendar, and at the beginning 
of another, we should set ourselves to sum up the past and 
try to forecast the future. “Friend, when dost thee think ?” 
was the question put by the Quaker lady to Southey when he 
had related to her the exact way in which he parcelled out his 
time. It is a question which not only a busy man, but a busy 
nation, may sometimes find it worth while to answer. If the 
answer is difficult to give—if the conclusion forced upona 
man is that he sets aside a very small proportion, even 
perhaps none, of his time for thinking—it is worth while to 
go further, and to ask whether he might not parcel out his 
But we believe that there are, as a fact, few 
who would deny that it is a good thing-at the beginning of a 
new year—however conventional the idea may seem to be—to 
look backwards and forwards. Most men do so, almost 
instinctively, at the season which has just passed. But that 
is only once a year; and if it were instinctive to regard every 
day, rather than only the first of January, as the beginning 
of anew year, should we be any the worse off for spending 
the extra amount of time involved in mere thinking ? Would 
the time be wasted ? 


Some such questioning as this is suggested by the profound 
and luminous “ New Year's Message” issued early this week 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. “It may be,” Dr. David- 
son writes, “that the greatest need of the present time is a 
quieter thoughtfulness, a more deliberate output of the best 
our mind can give, a more true collectedness of spirit. 
Seldom, I imagine, has it happened in what we may call 
popular politics that the ordinary citizen has found himself 
so peremptorily forced to think for himself, instead of trusting 
complacently to some accustomed leadership. The discipline 
may be wholesome, and, in the long run, fruitful of good. 
It may be so if it makes us ask ourselves sternly whether 
we have got into the way of merely drifting along with no 
real personal grip upon the facts and their issues, with which 
as citizens we have to do, no grip commensurate with the 
mental power which God has given us.” Again :—“In some 
ways we are busier now than people ever were in England 
before. But is it the right sort of business? Does it mean 
more perseverance, more taking of pains? ..... Religious 
questions are rife. How often the questioner has simply 
neglected to give to the truth he is questioning the deliberate 
thought, the quiet investigation which it merits at his hands, 
or to find out what the best and strongest men have said about 
it.’ We have quoted Dr. Davidson at length, but not at 
greater length than his admirable Message deserves. 
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themselves, and are more content lazily to adopt the opinions 
of others, than they were at the time of the Reformation? Is 
it true that one of the greatest dangers threatening the com- 
munity to-day is a “ mental listlessness” which prevents men 
from taking more than a passing interest in the large, it may 
be the gigantic, questions which from time to time arise 
affecting the well-being of the community to which they 
belong; nay, affecting more than that, for there are questions 
which affect the destinies of all the nations? One, at least, 
of our deeper thinkers believes that it is true; and how is he 
to be answered by those who would contend that it is not? 
Dr. Davidson definitely refers, of course, to certain political 
issues now before the people,—and there is no intention of 
discussing the merits of those issues here. But the frame of 
mind in which those issues have been and are being con- 
sidered and discussed is another matter. If, considering 
that frame of mind, we look backwards, it must be further 
back into the past than twelve months would carry us; 
and what kind of a picture would be the gloomiest that 
could be painted, true or false though the colours’ might 
be? However gloomy, it may be worth looking at, if only to 
learn the use of brighter colours. Picture, then, a nation 
rich and happy, whose peace has scarcely been broken by the 
great angels of war for twenty, perhaps for fifty, years. 
There is the sudden sound of the bugle; confusion, and to 
atone for forgetfulness in preparation, the pouring out of 
accumulated wealth on a scale undreamed of in wars of the 
past; a victory gained, but not gained before every citizen of 
the nation has reiterated his determination that the mistakes 
of the past shall never be repeated; that he will think and 
work himself so that his future shall be safer than before. 
He sets himself, then, to think and work; but even while he 
is working and thinking another thought strikes him,—more 
attractive, perhaps, than the thought with which he was 
occupied. He ceases working, to follow the new train of ideas, 
and even as he has ceased working there is a faint echo of a 
bugle blown again. He hardly listens; the work he began is 
forgotten, though he began it to prepare for the next bugle ; 
he cannot tear himself back to work, away from the fascina- 
tion of the specious panorama unfolded before him. 


The colours of the picture may be true or untrue. Un- 
questionably, however, to some men the picture does seem 
to be true; and for all men it is worth while to ask 
whether it is true or not. And if any man asks himself 
seriously that question, he cannot surely refuse to admit— 
whether he thinks the picture wrongly or rightly painted— 
that there does exist to-day a tendency to look at great 
matters with a light-mindedness which is new in English 
thought. The people are not driven to think. It is deeply 
true that certain trends of thought do not tend towards 
good; it is better not to dwell overmuch upon “the years 
that the locust hath eaten,” if at the same time men are 
working in the hope that they will be restored. But there 
is no satisfying evidence that English men and women in 
the mass are, as a fact, thinking out for themselves the inner 
meaning and the great significance either of political or 
religious questions of the day. Terrible though the touch- 
stone of a great war may have been, it yet would seem to 
have left the nation as a whole unwilling to face a prolonged 
period of work towards recuperation. Or so it appears to 
some; and who, with the conversation of the railway-carriage, 
the club-room, the dining-room in his ears, will deny that the 
main theme is that “some new thing” has diverted listless 
minds away from the contemplation of what was thought 
great and essential only half-a-dozen months ago? But, 
again, it is not only political and national questions which 
have been opened, or reopened, during the last few years, 
for their examination to be dropped as soon as some new 
question has “swum into the ken” of the idly thinking. 
There are still great religious problems awaiting solution by 
the Churches; and though in the lulls between the clamours 
of sudden wars there may be heard the sound of voices always 
latent, it is insistent only for a moment. It does not move 
men as the great voices of the Reformation moved them. 
They “have no time to think about such things”; the great 
thing is to get through the day’s work; let each difficulty be 
dealt with separately as it arises. All of which is but another 
way of stating that to-day the doctrine, “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” is hardly so much a reflection as a 


creed, carelessly accepted because of its very convenience and 
comfortableness. New wars may come, but they will not be, 
cannot be, worse than the last war, which has hardly yet 
been felt, or men would think longer of its lessons. “We 
are the people”; we have only to turn our minds to an 
insistent question, and ambulando we shall solve it; we 
shall “ muddle through” Armageddon. Last of all, we need 
not turn our minds, when so many other instant questions 
are upon us, to so vague and indefinite a thing as a war of 
forethought. 


Is the picture, after all, unfairly drawn? We hope it is, 
though it is difficult to be always hopeful. There would be 
no fear for the future of a community such as ours if it were 
certain that the “mental listlessness” to which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has made so stirring a reference could 
be supposed to be merely, as it were, the symptom of a lull in 
the activity of the nation. But for all nations there is the 
huge danger that such a lull, if it be only a lull, may last too 
long; that the belief may grow that all questions should be 
left open, to be dealt with only when necessity shouts “ must” 
instead of “may”; in short, that there may grow upon the 
people the dread of definite conclusions. The dread of con- 
clusions has destroyed nations; no watcher of the life of a 
people will entertain the idea that it is likely to harm his own 
nation until he is forced into belief. 





THE GLAMOUR OF HIGH ALTITUDES. 

= aap ees a month passes without news of some moun- 
taineering fatality, and in the summer and at holiday 
seasons the number of accidents is yearly on the increase. 
Not only the higher Alps, but even the more homely hills of 
our own country, have a share in the melancholy list. The 
reason is, no doubt, the increased popularity of the sport 
among all classes. Formerly it was the perquisite of a few, 
either people whose lot was cast in mountainous districts, or 
enthusiasts who could afford the money and time to seek a 
difficult and laborious form of pleasure. And being the 
preserve of a few, it was pursued with the caution and fore- 
thought which pioneering demands. But now that the 
mountains are better known, and climbing is a recognised 
science, some of the old caution can be relaxed, and, after the 
fash‘on of human nature, too much of it is dispensed with. 
People light-heartedly undertake ascents, neglecting the most 
ordinary precautions, and forgetting that mountaineering can 
never be a perfectly safe amusement. Even on the best 
known peaks, which are despised by eminent climbers as too 
staled for true sport, there is a chance of a thunder-storm or 
a fall of rocks, which may be the end of a practised moun- 
taineer, quite apart from the dangers which must always 
attend those whose nerves or physique are unsuited for the 
game. But the popularity of mountaineering, in spite of 
the long tale of casualties, points to something perennially 
attractive in high altitudes, which makes even timid men forget 
the perils. It is part of the same attraction that the snow- 
fields of the Arctic Circle possess for explorers, and that such 
a mountain expedition as Colonel Younghusband’s Tibetan 
Mission has for everybody with any imagination. Take any 
dozen young and active men, and ask them where they would 
prefer to be at this moment, and the odds are that the general 
answer will be, “On the road to Lhassa.” A mission into 
lowland jungles or across an African desert, though it might 
have far greater political significance, would not take an 
Englishman’s fancy like the attempt to enter the highest and 
most mysterious country in the world. It is part of our 
Northern heritage, which even the lowlander of the North 
shares with the mountain-dweller elsewhere. The old cry of 
Paracelsus still rings in the ears of youth :— 
“Shall I still sit beside 

Their dry wells, with a white lip and filmed eye, 

While in the distance Heaven is blue above 

Mountains where sleep the unsunned tarns?” 

What is the reason of the fascination? Partly, no doubt, 
the mere hardness and danger of it, the sense of achieving 
something by one’s own courage and endurance in defiance 
of Nature, who made the smooth valleys for men to dwell 
in and kept the hills for herself. Partly, also, that ingrained 
curiosity of man, which is perpetually seeking to look over 





hill-tops and discover the “something lost behind the ranges.” 
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Were there no climbing in the technical sense in it, 
mountaineering would have fewer votaries. There is a type 
of athlete to whom the climb is everything, and who is 
equally happy worming his way up some rock in Cumber- 
land or Skye, where there can be no special object in 
getting to the top, as in pulling himself up to the needle of 


Skagastélstind or surmounting the last snows of Aconcagua. | 


There is a great deal to be said for climbing for its own sake. 
Few sports are more refreshing and invigorating to the man 
who has the bodily and mental strength for it. The senses 
are quickened, the nerves are at perpetual tension, the whole 
nature is absorbed in one task, and the intellectual ennui 
which the life of cities induces is driven out by such manly 
absorption. There is also in a high degree the pleasure of 
conquest, which may be measured by the difficulty of the task 
rather than by the relative importance of the summit. But 
that climbing is not the whole of the fascination of mountains 
is shown by the feeling, common to all except a few enthu- 
siastic young men, that a climb is best when it forms also the 
only or the chief way to the summit. Otherwise a quarry in 
Derbyshire, which may give as difficult climbing as the 
Dolomites, would have to take rank with a great peak. The 
famous Crowberry Ridge on the Buachaille Etive loses much 
of its charm when we remember that the summit can be 
reached by an easy scram)le from Glen Etive; and Ben Nevis 
would be a better mountain were there not twenty ways to the 
top for those who cannot ascend the steep southern face. 
The real attraction is the summit, and tie higher and lonelier 
the summit the greater the attraction. It is well if the way 
up is hard; but to all save athletes the way up is not the 
chief thing. 

The real glamour of high altitudes is found, not in the means 
of aitaining them, but in their intrinsic character. There we 
have Nature pure and primeval, a sphere in which worldly 
ambitions and human effort have no part, a remnant of the 
world as first created. Every healthy man has in him a love 
of the wilds and the savage elements, a feeling which is not at 
war with the pleasure in homely scenes, in towns and gardens 
and lowland meadows, but complemental in human nature. 
It is a relic in civilised man of the primitive creature who first 
tried to adapt the earth to human needs, or, it may be, some 
trace of that infinite within us which cannot content itself with 
the work of our hands, and hungers every now and again for 
the bare simplicity of Nature. High mountains give us 
Nature in its most elemental form,—snow, rock, wind, and 
sky, an austere world in which man counts for little: and in 
the realisation of his insignificance there is much refreshment 
for the human soul. They have always been the chosen haunt 
of people who were not quite satisfied with life, not only 
estranged hermit souls like the author of “Obermann,” but 
sane men who wished to get rid of the incubus of mundane 
cares and arrive at a clearer perspective. We have all in our 
own way written our hymns before sunrise, and— 

“Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine branches play— 
Listen’d, and felt ourselves grow young.” 

But the mountains have not only loneliness, they have height. 
The world is stretched out beneath them, with its rivers shrunk 
to brooks, and its towns little patches of smoke and colour. 
In a mountain view the ordinary world of men is brought 
close to the mind, but seems small and inconsiderable com- 
pared to the august spaces around. It is an illusion, but a 
priceless one, for by it a normal, healthy man can attain what 
the opium-eater gains from his disease, and look down from an 
immense height upon his fellows and their works, and 
achieve a supreme moment of detachment. In every man, 
as the saying goes, a poet died young; and not only a poet, 
but kings, prophets, and conquerors. But there are revenants 
from that past, and the most prosaic of men may find them 
on mountain-tops, and return with a clearer vision and a 
sturdier heart. “ Eternité, deviens mon asile” was the ery of 
Senancour. That way madness lies, for no disease so dominates 
and absorbs the soul as the disease of “immensity.” But to 
a@ sane man there is value in that exaltation of the spirit 
which high altitudes give, when, so to speak, Nature lifts a 
corner of the curtain, and shows us a cosmos in which our 
life plays but a little part. 








—. 


THE MEANING OF RADIUM. 


E talk glibly about the “revelation” of radium, this 
wonderful and bewildering new element which is the 

most important contrikution of the twentieth century, thus 
far, to our knowledge of the universe. One hears on all 
hands—except among men of science—that it revolutionises 
our conceptions of the universe, that its behaviour upsets all our 
physics, that the principle of the conservation of energy has 
to be abandoned, and with it all the edifice built on the 
base cleared by Newton. It is a curious commentary on the 
really petty nature of mankind that a good many people, un- 
mindful of the vast debt which we owe to Science, have 
received the news of this hypothetical obstacle in her way 
with a kind of satisfaction—much as some people look upon 
the chances of war in the Far Kast with gratification at the 
prospect of a gladiatorial spectacle, without considering what 
an addition to the mass of human suffering it must entail, 
There is a certain pleasure in the misfortunes of one’s friends, 
says the moralist, and if physical science were really forced 
to confess that the behaviour of radium showed that her work 
for the last three centuries, and especially for the last fifty 
years, had been conducted ona principle now demonstrated 
to be false, many of those who have benefited the most by her 
triumphs would feel a sneaking joy. Fortunately, it is not 
so; and Sir Oliver Lodge’s very lucid and authoritative 
lecture of Tuesday on ‘“ Radium, and its Meaning” has 
done good service in making that clear to the world. It is 
true that the behaviour of radium does revolutionise some of 
the doctrines of science, and opens the gate to a whole new 
field of speculations which may in no long time crystallise 
into that ordered knowledge of Nature which we call 
science. But it is important that we should know how to 


distinguish between the principles and the details, the basic 
doctrines and the working hypotheses of scienc2, before 
we commit ourselves to the assertion that any new dis- 
covery, however wonderful and difficult to classify it may 
appear, has really knocked away the foundations from 


beneath our Palace of Truth. The rubbish which has been 
talked about radium in many quarters shows that it is still 
necessary to explain this distinction. Physical science rests 
upon two great principles, the conservation of energy and 
the conservation of matter. Neither of these can be proved, 
and no one who is familiar with the history of human thought 
need be told that each of them is far from being a necessary 
conception. Indeed, we are less capable of imagining the exist- 
ence of a universe in which these principles should be abso- 
lutely true—so that it must have endured from infinity and will 
last for ever—than of conceiving a Creator who is capable of 
beginning and ending a world by bringing matter and energy 
into sudden existence and again extinguishing them. But all 
our experience shows, the more accurately as our tests become 
more exacting, that neither matter nor energy can be pro- 
duced or destroyed by any natural process. Ez nihilo nihil 
fit is true of both. We can change and recombine them in 
the most wonderful ways, so that the heat of slow combustion 
is reproduced as the power of writing Hamlet; but the corner- 
stone of all our science is the conviction that neither can be 
lost or created by auy means within the physical universe. 


The properties of radium—especially those which have been 
so largely advertised by the newspapers during the past 
year—at first sight may seem to controver't both these great 
principles, and so to invalidate our physics. Radium, for 
example, is found to be constantly producing heat without 
any apparent source of energy, and to keep itself permanently 
a fraction of a degree above the surrounding temperature: 
which seems as wonderful as a stove that should burn for 
ever without new coals being put on, or an incandescent 
lamp that should glow permanently without any supply 
of electricity. Radium, again, is constantly losing bulk 
—though we cannot measure its loss directly—and under 
certain conditions changes into another element, helium, 
which afterwards seems to vanish altogether. What be- 
comes of the conservation of matter and of energy in the 
light of these two well-ascertained facts? Science is ready 
with her answer. Both laws, she readily admits, rest solely 
on observation,—as all our knowledge of the material universe 
must ever do. It is conceivable that they are untrue; and 
some bold speculators have explained certain astronomical 
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anomalies on the hypothesis that there may be parts of the 
universe where matter or energy, or both, actually do vanish 
out of existence. But the behaviour of radium, when properly 
understood, rather confirms than attacks the truth of our 
physical theories. Its most remarkable quality is the constant 
production of heat with no apparent loss of energy. Far from 
being a stumbling-block, this phenomenon turns out to supply 
the experimental verification of some of the most daring and 
remarkable physical speculations of recent times. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, carrying on the line of thought which he struck out in 
his fascinating Romanes Lecture of last June, shows that this 
behaviour of radium, far from being the novelty which it 
seems to the outside world, was actually predicted by some of 
our leading mathematical physicists,—Professors Larmor and 
J. J. Thomson, and M. Poincaré, in particular. During the 
last twenty years we have had occasion wholly to revolutionise 
our views of the nature of electricity, and our consequent 
conceptions of the ultimate structure of matter. A wonderful 
combination of delicate experimental research, such as has 
long been carried on in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, with brilliant mathematical investigations on the lines 
which Clerk Maxwell initiated, has led us to believe that 
electricity is really a form of matter, if indeed it be not—as is 
most probable—the Urstof or primordial basis of the material 
universe. The so-called “atoms” are no longer regarded as 
permanent and unchangeable units, but as complex systems 
in which matter and energy are closely united to form a 
stable whole. The atom of hydrogen, for instance, is believed 
to consist of some seven hundred “electrons,” or units of 
electrical charge, in rapid orbital motion,—forming a sort 
of solar system which preserves its form and indepen- 
dence by reason of its motion, just as the planets keep their 
places about the sun. Chemistry, on this view, is but a 
minute branch of astronomy, and the atoms of which our 
elements are built up reproduce the mazy dance of the fire- 
mist from which our system has evolved. The grand sim- 
plicity of this idea is apparent: but till quite lately it has 
lacked the final seal of experimental verification. 


The real meaning of radium is that, far from upsetting our 
notions of physics, it has arrived in the nick of time to supply 
that verification. Eight years ago it was pointed out that if 
atoms were really systems of electrons in violent motion— 
though we could never hope to construct telescopes that would 
penetrate their mystery, as the great Lick instrument reveals 
the secrets of the Milky Way—we ought sometimes to find 
such a system in the act of breaking up. What the spectro- 
scope has done for astronomy, the gold-leaf electroseope—that 
simple and elementary instrument of our schooldays—has 
done for physics. With its aid M. Becquerel, Madame Curie, 
and their fellow-workers—among whom our own Professor 
Rutherford and Sir William Ramsay must be specially named 
—have traced the phenomena of “radio-activity,” or the 
emission by material substances (without any external excite- 
ment) of rays which are capable, among other things, of dis- 
charging electricity at a distance. Probably all bodies are more 
or less radio-active at times, but the discovery of radium, which 
surpasses all other known elements in this property, has greatly 
aided the inquiry. Now radium is not only the most radio- 
active of bodies, but it also has the greatest atomic weight, and 
therefore—on the electrical theory of matter—the most 
complicated arrangement of electrons to form its atom. 
It has been estimated that it takes a hundred and sixty 
thousand electrons in orbital motion to form a single radium 
atom. Now it was predicted by the mathematicians that 
atomic disintegration, if it ever occurred, would be found 
precisely in such an atom as this,—which seems, indeed, a 
reasonable expectation, since the most complex machinery is 
the most likely to break down. Experimental work on 
radium has now proved, to the satisfaction of the leaders in 
science, that its singular phenomena are all due to, and can 
all be explained by, that atomic disintegration which was 
predicted years ago by the mathematicians. It is this 
spontaneous breaking up of the atoms, with the liberation 
partly of smaller atoms—those of helium—and partly of 
electrons themselves, which furnishes the energy needed for 
the constant production of heat by a radium salt. As Sir 
Oliver Lodge points out, we are incidentally forced to revise 
our notions—dating back just a century—of the permanence 
and immutability of atoms. That saying of Heraclitus the 





Obscure, that “all things flow,” is the best commentary upon 
the behaviour of radium. But there is one thing which does 
not flow: that is the steady advance of science, as shown by 
a verification which corresponds in physics to the discovery 
of Neptune in astronomy. Atoms may break up, the 
elements crumble and dislimn, and the whole universe be in 
a state of flux; but truth ever advances, and Science— 


“Stands unshook from age to youth 
Upon one pin-point of the truth.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


(To tue Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of January 2nd you seek to apportion 
equally between the two parties the responsibility for the 
present crisis in the Far East by arguing that if Russia’s 
action in Manchuria has been high-handed, Japan’s pre- 
tensions in Kcrea are equally arbitrary. This surely leaves 
out of account two very material considerations: firstly, that 
Russia’s action in Manchuria was preceded, and rendered 
possible only, by the ejection of Japan, on the plea that the 
consolidation of a foreign Power in the Liaotong Peninsula 
would be a permanent menace to the integrity of China and a 
danger to the peace of the Far East; and secondly, that 
Japan nevertheless adopted and maintained a very con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Russia so long as the latter’s 
action in Manchuria was kept within reasonable bounds,— 
z.e., until Russia took advantage of the diplomatic imbroglio at 
Pekin after the “ Boxer” movement to proceed to the virtual 
annexation of the whole of Manchuria. What would have 
been the feelings of Englishmen, Sir, if we had been com- 
pelled by a European coalition headed by France to evacuate 
Egypt after Tel-el-Kebir, on the plea that our presence was a 
permanent menace to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
and a danger to the peace of the Mediterranean, and if 
we had then seen France within a few years calmly take 
possession of Egypt for herself ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Far East. 








JAPANESE IDEALS. 


(To tus Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.”’] 

Srr,—As regards my critics, Mr. Alfred Stead and Dr. 
Seymour (Spectator, December 26th, 1903), I cannot say that 
Isee any necessity for answering the former, for, unlike the 
latter, he neither has practical experience of the Japanese, 
nor sticks to the point at issue. Dr. Seymour's criticisms, on 
the other hand, are perfectly justifiable, based as they are on 
a seventeen years” experience of Japan and its people, and 
for that very reason I would like to traverse them. When he 
wrote: “I not only lived on terms of intimacy with the 
Japanese, but had also exceptionally close intercourse with 
foreigners who made it their business to study Japanese 
politics and the trend of modern thought,” he apparently 
was not aware that both the editor of the Japan Mail and the 
writer in it of the monthly summaries of the religious Press 
and current literature of Japan have written, the first to the 
following effect :— 

“Mr. Darmapala also addressed the meeting, spoke strongly 
in support of the enterprise, and expressed a hope that 
Japan’s philanthropic efforts would be extended to India. 
We may be doing Mr. Darmapala an injustice, but his 
utterances seem to have a sound of ill-omen. The impres- 
sion they make on us, from the published reports, is that he 
entertains the idea of a Japanese hegemony for the liberation 
of the Orient from the yoke of the Occident.” The second 
writes :—* Mr. Darmapala represents the masses [of India] as 
oppressed and as no better than slaves, and calls upon Japanese 
Buddhists to effect their rescue. Exactly to what class of slaves he 
refers is not clear. If the slavery be of the political kind, it is diffi- 
cult to see how Japanese Buddhists can afford any assistance. We 
observe that Mr. Darmapala gives the number of Brahmans as 
twenty millions. He says they are the real rulers of India. On the 
beneficent work of the English Government for nearly half a 
century he had nothing to tell his audience.” 

Now both the editor of the Japan Mail and the writer of 
the summaries in it are, if I am not very much mistaken, 
two men who stood foremost in Dr. Seymour’s mind when 
he wrote of his “close intercourse with foreigners who made 
it their business to study Japanese politics and the trend 
of modern thought.” When Dr. Seymour attempts to. mini- 
mise the importance of such political associations as th 
“ Kokumin-domei-kai,” and of their meetings at the Peers’ Club, 
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Tokio, the Japanese equivalent of White’s or the Carlton, and of 
the attendance at such meetings of the leading men in Japan out- 
side of those actually in office, he surely can have given little or 
no thought to the matter. On the other hand, I have given a 
great deal of thought to this subject, both in Japan and in India, 
for I have been the Far East correspondent of the leading 
newspapers in India, and for his information I beg to state 
that, at the request of the editor of one of them, I under- 
took to inquire into the subject of “Japanese Ideals.” For 
since the China-Japan War, and more especially so since 
the relief of the Legations in Pekin, a certain section of the 
Indian public has busied itself in comparing Japanese ways and 
thoughts with those of the English, and very unfavourably and 
disloyally so to the latter. My inquiries elicited the fact that in 
‘Vokio alone there were over a dozen Indian students, and from 
twenty to thirty Nepalese students. Being thoroughly con- 
versant with Hindustani, I arranged to meet some of them, 
and it did not take me many minutes to perceive that 
disloyalty to the British Crown was the guiding motive of 
what they were pleased to term their studies in Japan. Every 
now and again the Japanese newspapers, the Japan Times amongst 
them, would come out with naive reports as to the sayings and 
doings of these same Indian and Nepalese students, and again 
leaving no doubt upon my mind that very silly, though never- 
theless dangerous, intrigues were afoot. Arriving in Calcutta in 
November of last year, I called upon the Nepalese Mission, and 
there learnt the same thing. 

Now, I do not believe in the possibility of an Indian rising 
of such a character as to endanger British rule there, but I 
do believe much harm may be done if the Government of 
India does not take steps to put a stop to the despatching 
of Indian students to Japan by wealthy and disloyal natives. 
The Government of India has established first-class schools, 
Colleges, and Universities, at which natives of India can 
obtain all the education they can possibly want. The plea of the 
Hindoos, based on so-called caste prejudices, is all bunkum, for 
the Japanese eat beef and other meats, if not quite to such an 
extent as the English, at least increasingly so. 

I am an old Anglo-Indian, and would like to ask Dr. 
Seymour,—What about British interests, prestige, and influence 
in India? Are they to be things of the past because vanity 
and ambition persuade our allies that by effecting a union 
of Oriental States and peoples, and putting themselves at 
the head of it, they will check what they and Mr. Stead 
are pleased to term “Occidental aggressions upon Asiatic 
lands”? And then, again, is the half-century and more of the 
beneficent rule and work of English officers in India to be brought 
to naught in order to comply with the aspirations of a small 
section of its people, who but for the English would now be 
grovelling first to one dictator or conqueror and then to another, 
just as they did before we consolidated our power in India, did 
we but leave them to their own devices ? 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
186 Edgeware Road, W. 


F. J. NoRMAN. 





TARIFF REFORM AND MID-DEVON. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Might I be permitted to give just two or three extracts 
from the speeches that are being addressed to Mid-Devon 
audiences by two Tariff Reform delegates now touring the 
division? Should the Protectionist candidate fa* to be 
returned, it will not be owing to the electors having heard 
no sensational and soul-stirring orations, and the disastrous 
results in that event following would, no doubt, be richly 
deserved. I am curious, Sir, to know what you think of the 
Blue-book figures, as I find they do not correspond with 
anything in my “Statistical Abstract.” Mr. J. A. Calder- 
Cameron says :— 

“Trade was in a very bad way; wherever they went they 
would find this was absolutely true. The trade of this country 
had increased during the past ten years to the value of 
37 million pounds. During that period the trade of little Italy 
had increased 57 millions Germany and Holland 549 
millions, America 550 millions. These facts were enough to stagger 
every Englishman !” 

Mr. W. A. Ellis says :-— 

“To indicate the interest that was taken in New Zealand in 
musketry he should like to say that every boy was taught 
military discipline, and some of these youngsters would hit the 
bull’s-eye at 1,000 yards more times than they missed. As a 
consequence the Colony could send 2,000,000 men to fight, trained 
with the rifle. Some people were of opinion that under Pro- 
tection a 25 per cent. duty would make things much dearer than 
under Free-trade. He could assure them that was not the case. 

The Colonies could send them 15 to 20 times as much 
food as the inhabitants could consume. [When ?] 
Chamberlain proposed to put a tax on foreign wheat, but if he 
(Mr. Ellis) were dictator he would put on £2 or more per quarter, 
and the more he put on the cheaper they should have it !” 


Clearly, if Mr. Ellis’s pledged word be equal to Mr. Cham- 


berlain’s, the latter gentleman will soon find he has got a 
powerful rival.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Copp, 
10 Lion Terrace, Exeter. 


[It is only right to add that the above elegant extracts are 
taken from local papers, one of which apparently supports 
the Protectionist candidate——Ep. Spectator. | 





BISMARCK AND PROTECTION. 
(To tue Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In an interesting volume which appeared last year 
entitled ‘“ Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck,” the 
author, Mr. Sidney Whitman, at p. 110, quotes Bismarck’s 
Opinion on the subject of the Austrian Commercial Treaty, 
and he proceeds with the following words :—“ Mutual trading 
is in no way essential to friendship, and nothing is more 
certain to destroy friendship between nations than an attempt 
to compel mutual trading in defiance of pecuniary interest.” 
The opinions and the policy of Prince Bismarck on the sub- 
ject of Protection have already been quoted in support of the 
arguments for fiscal reform, and it seems, therefore, not 
without interest that his views on what the proposed Colonial 
preference is likely to amount to should also be noted.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. W. 





FRIEDRICH LIST AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Amidst the mass of correspondence respecting the fiscal 
question, it has not, so far as I am aware, been noticed that 
Friedrich List, the founder of the German Zollverein and 
the chosen prophet of believers in “tariff reform,” was as 
wrong in his forecasts regarding the future of agriculture 
without the assistance of Corn-laws as was Richard Cobden, 
List shared Cobden’s belief that the impetus given to agricul- 
ture by the presence of successful manufactures in its neigh- 
bourhood would be such as to render unnecessary any artificial 
protection. Both Cobden and List reasoned rightly from 
their premises, but they failed to anticipate the effect which 
discoveries of science were to produce in bridging time and 
space. List was strongly opposed to Corn-laws as a tax on 
labour, a “raw material” of industries. Some week ago a 
Times reviewer, in noticing Sir V. Caillard’s book on the tariff 
question, remarked that List’s magnum opus was generally 
avoided by Free-traders. In fact, carefully studied, the book 
lends little support to our latter-day Protectionists. List is 
throughout concerned with the “ infant industries ” argument. 
He recognises that Protection means sacrifice. More than 
once he gives the analogy of the father with several sons. 
For a farmer to sacrifice the immediate earnings of a son, who 
thereby is enabled to learn a skilled trade, means the exchange 
of present for future gain; and, in the same way, a wise 
statesmanship aims not so much at the production of imme- 
diate wealth as of the capacities by which alone wealth can be 
ensured. List believed in Free-trade as the ultimate goal. 
What view he would have taken of the present controversy 
would probably have depended upon the conclusions at which 
he arrived on the questions of fact with regard to “‘ dumping,” 
&e. But so far as his chief work on a system of national 
economy is concerned, there is not, I believe, a single para- 
graph or a single line which lends support to the rash pro- 
mises of a new heaven and a new earth to be brought about 
by all-round higher prices, which are the stock-in-trade of the 
appeal to the natural discontent of an ignorant democracy.— 
I an, Sir, &e., H. E. E. 





CHURCH FUNDS AND PARLIAMENT. 
[To THE EpriTor or THE “‘ SpPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have no desire to raise a discussion on the relations of 
Church and State, but I hope you will permit me to demur to 
the editorial note on pp. 1077-78 (Spectator, December 19th, 
1903). Some of your readers may remember that I protested 
against a previous note on p. 907 (Spectator, November 28th, 
1903), wherein it was assumed that the clergy of the Church 
of England are endowed from public funds. I ventured to 
ask where in the accounts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can be found sums paid to the clergy. The note on pp. 1077-78 
thinks that I strangely mistook the words, but adds: “The 
Church is the State Church, the Church of the nation, and it 





and its endowments are controlled by Parliament.” Now. 
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Sir, I thought my implied argument was so plain that it was not 
necessary to occupy more of your space in setting it out at 
length. It was this, stated syllogistically. “All public funds 
pass through the accounts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the funds paid to the clergy do not pass through these 
accounts; ergo, the funds paid to the clergy are not public 
funds.” The above syllogism seems to me sound. Neither is 
it the fact that the funds of the Church are controlled by 
Parliament in any other sense than the funds of every cor- 
porate body. Speaking broadly, the incomes of the clergy 
are derived (1) from tithe, (2) from glebe lands, (3) from 
invested moneys arising from sale of property or from bene- 
factions, (4) from church fees. Over none of these has 
Parliament control. Parliament is, of course, omnipotent, 
and could confiscate the property of the Church, just as it 
could confiscate the property of a private individual under a 
Bill of Attainder; but the possession of this power hardly 
justifies the assertion that the funds either of the Church or 
of private individuals are controlled by Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR SiOMAN. 
The Vicarage, Godmanchester, Huntingdon. 





WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER. 
[To rae Eprtor or THe “Spectaror.’’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Foljambe Hall in his interest- 
ing letter of January 2nd does ample justice to Bliicher and 
his brave followers who contributed to the overthrow of 
Napoleon on June 18th, 1815, but he hardly seems to do 
equal justice to the tenacious ploughboys and brisk young 
English officers by whom the position was held for so many 
long and weary hours. The historian cited by him, Russell 
(or rather Coote, by whom Russell was continued down to 
that date), was a strong partisan of the Whigs, and by no 
means anxious to overdo the praises of Wellington. He 
wrote concisely and without any regard for accuracy of 
detail, as may be seen from his making it appear that 
Bliicher and Biilow came at the same time and place; 
whereas Biilow attacked the left of the French rear 
(though without success) soon after midday, while Bliicher 
entered the field at the opposite extremity in the evening, 
just as Wellington had repulsed the attacks of the Old Guard 
and virtually determined the issue of the fight. Nor is it of 
much avail to speculate on what Wellington would have done 
without the Prussians, seeing that their junction was an 
integral part of his combination. From the contemporaneous 
issues of the Oracle, a paper published at the time, and now 
filed in the Royal Library at Brussels, it is clear that a 
bulletin was published at 7 p.m. on the 17th announcing that 
Bliicher’s army was at Wavre and moving towards the 
junction, and that this information determined Wellington's 
march next morning. His object, therefore, was not so much 
to hazard a battle with the superior forces of Napoleon as to 
maintain a position which he had already selected, so as to 
hold the French in check until the Prussians should arrive. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, expected to brush away such 
resistance and get to Brussels before the Prussians could 
come up, a plan which was only frustrated by the tenacity of 
the British and their German associates. Napoleon was 
heard to say during his voyage to St. Helena: “ L’infanterie 
anglaise nous a frappés d’étonnement.” That infantry, there- 
fore, did what its commander expected from it; but the 
Prussian co-operation was a foregone conclusion.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. G. KEEngE. 


Westward Ho! 





THE BATTLE OF LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 

(To tHE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Henry Foljambe Hall's intevest- 
ing communication on the above subject in the Spectator of 
January 2nd, I beg to be permitted to call attention to what 
a brave Scottish soldier has written in his “ Adventures in the 
Rifle Brigade,” published in 1830, about our allies at the 
battle of Waterloo. I may mention that the author joined, 
as a Volunteer, in 1809 the 2nd Battalion of the famous 95th 
—the Rifles in the immortal Light Division—and marched 
and fought with it from Torres Vedras to Waterloo. It need 
hardly be said that as Kincaid volunteered for and led the 
forlorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo, he was a fighting man of the 
highest quality aud experience :— 











“We were, take us all in all, avery bad army. Our foreign 
auxiliaries, who constituted more than half our numerical 
strength, with some exceptions, were little better than Militia 
—a body without a soul; or like an inflated pillow, that gives to 
the touch and resumes its shape again when pressure ceases—not 
to mentien the many whe went clear out of the field, and were 
seen plundering our baggage in their retreat...... If Lord 
Wellington had been at the head of his old Peninsular army, I 
am confident that he would have swept his opponents off the face 
of the earth immediately after their first attack ; but, with such 
a heterogeneous mixture under his command, he was obliged to 
submit to a longer day.”—“ Wellington’s Men: Some Soldier Auto- 
biographies,” edited by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. (pp. 136-37). 
—I am, Sir, &c., Henry GERALD Ho PE. 

119 Elms Road, Clapham Park, London, S.W. 


[To tue Epitor oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Should you be able to find space in your columns for 
the enclosed extracts from the diary of Madame d’Arblay 
(Fanny Burney), they might prove of interest to those of 
your readers who are not in sympathy with the suggestions 
on Wellington and Waterloo made by your correspondent 
Mr. Hall in the Spectator of January 2nd.—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. L. Morpaunt. 

Walton Hall, Warwick. 


“ Brussels, June 18th, 1815. 

I attempt no description of this day, the grandeur of which 
was unknown, or unbelieved in Brussels, till it had taken its 
flight, and could only be named as time past. The Duke of 
Wellington and Prince Bliicher were too mightily engaged in 
meriting fame to spare an instant for either claiming or pro- 


claiming it...... Mdme. de Maurville now told me that 
an English commissary (Mr. Saumarez) was just arrived from 
the army: <<... She declared she would go downstairs” (in 


the hotel) “and inform him that she had a countrywoman of his 
in her rooms, and returned accompanied by Mr. Saumarez 
himself. His narration was all triumphant, and his account of 
the Duke of Wellington might almost have seemed an exag- 
gerated panegyric if it had painted some warrior in a chivalresque 
romance. He was everywhere, he said; the eye could turn in no 
direction that it did not perceive him, either at hand or at a 
distance, galloping to charge the enemy or darting across the 
field to issue orders. Every ball also, he said, seemed fired, and 
every gun aimed, at him; yet nothing touched him; he seemed 
as impervious for safety, as he was dauntless for courage, while 
danger all the time relentlessly environed him, and wounds or death 
continually robbed him of the services of some one of the bravest of 
those who were near to him. But he suffered nothing to check 
or engage him that belonged to personal interest, or feeling; his 
entire concentrated attention, exclusive aim, and intense thought 
were devoted impartially, imperturbably and grandly, to the 
Whole, the All...... It was not till Tuesday the 2Uth I had 
certain and satisfactory assurance how complete was the victory. 
At the house of Mdme. de Maurville I heard confirmed, and 
detailed the matchless triumph of the matchless Wellington. 
alias Gane On dit, that the Duke of Wellington avowed he more 
than once thought the battle lost! The efforts made ty Bona- 
parte were stupendous, and his Imperial Guards fought with a 
dévouement, an enthusiasm, that showed they thought victory 
and their leader must be one. It was not till 6 o’clk. that the 
Duke felt his real advantage. He was everywhere in the field 
and ran the most terrible risks, for which he is equally blamed 
and admired; but the stake was so prodigious, the victory, or 
defeat, so big with enormous consequences...... Brussels 
now ” (about the middle of July) “ became an assemblage of all 
nations, from the rapturous enthusiasm, that pervaded all, to 
view the field of battle, the famous Waterloo, and gather upon 
the spot details of the immortal victory of Wellington.” 





IS HOME-RULE DEAD? 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—* IIome-rule, if not dead, is at present asleep,” so says 
your correspondent “S.” in the Spectator of January 2nd. But 
a sleeper may awake at any moment. And you, Sir, in your 
leading article on “The New Year” put the case in a few 
words. You say: “If they” (the Irish party) “are not con- 
tent” (with a Roman Catholic University), “the Home-rule 
question will be upon us once more.” Precisely; that is the 
answer to the contention of “S.” and of those who think 
with him. The Irish party are past-masters of opportunism 
—within limits. We know what they willdo. But what will 
the Liberal leaders do? Until they speak out, we cannot 
ignore the Irish question.—I am, Sir, &c., SIGMA. 

[We deal with this subject in another column. As regards 
the Liberal leaders, Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman have certainly refrained from committing them- 
selves to any renunciation. But there is no doubt as to the 
attitude of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Haldane.—Eb. Spectutor.] 
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DR MARTINEAU’S RELATION TO UNITARIANISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SprctatTor.’’] 
S1r,—The lett2rs on this subject which have appeared in 
your columns (Spectator, December 12th and 19th, 1903) must 
have evoked the keenest interest on the part of Dr. 
Martineau’s old students who own a vivid remembrance of 
his teachings. But in the attempted estimates of his 
theological position one must notice a marked absence of 
reference to what may be fairly accepted as the final declara- 
tion of that position, which may be gathered from his work 
on “The Seat of Authority in Religion,” published in the 
year 1890. That Dr. Martineau intended that work to 
embody his deliberately formed conclusions cannot, I think, 
be reasonably doubted. In a letter to myself bearing date 
July 30th in the year named he writes:—‘ The insensible 
changes of thought induced by experience and reflection had 
so accumulated during a long life, that the growing total of 
my erroneous teachings in the past became a burden upon my 
conseience; and I have felt it a duty, ere I leave those to 
whom my words were spoken, to correct whatever might mis- 
lead, and render a report as true as I can make it at the 
latest date. The revision necessarily brings me many re- 
proaches; but they are more than countervailed by assurances 
of sympathetic response, and accepted help. In our time 
no path is so lonely and hard to keep as the via media in 
Religion, exposed as it is to the contemptuous shafts of 
agnosticism on one side, and the thunders of ecclesiastical 
artillery on the other.” Thus clearly and fully does Dr. 
Martineau reveal his theological position. If the trend of 
that fearless work, ‘The Seat of Authority in Religion,” is 
in what is commonly known as an orthodox and evangelical 
direction, then may our conscientious friends of those Com- 
munions claim Martineau for their own,—but if not, then 
cadit quaestio. Those who knew our beloved leader most 
intimately will be the first to thank the Rev. A. H. Craufurd 
for his reference to Dr. Martineau’s attitude, and his feeling 
towards the late Mr. R. H. Hutton, upon the latter’s with- 
drawal from Unitarian Christianity. Dr. Martineau’s words 
are the expression of his own noble and unselfish spirit, which 
finds a fitting parallel in that chivalrous courtesy beneath 
which a true knight would lower his own lance’s point before 
a brother in the lists whom he at once honours and loves. 
—I am, Sir, &c., AmMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD. 
Bristol. 





“ORIGINAL POEMS.” 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.”] 
Srir,—Your interesting review of the new edition of “ Original 
Poems” by my aunts, Ann and Jane Taylor (Spectator, 
December 26th, 1903), has reminded me of a contemporary 
design for the scene in Cavendish Square by my father, Isaac 
Taylor (author of “The Natural History of Enthusiasm”), 
which happens to be in my possession. The figures have 
evidently been drawn with great care on the spot. Ann’s 
mother is dressed—as you say she must have been—in the 
plain middle-class costume of the period. The sketch has an 
additional interest as exemplifying the almost regal state in 
which the nobility drove out a century ago; for here are six, 
instead of three, male servants in attendance on the grand 
lady,—a postilion, a coachman, two footmen on the board 
behind, and two others helping her into her gorgeous coach. 
The magnificent liveries of the men are indeed of some 
historical value, being drawn with minute attention to detail. 
The publishers have acceded to my suggestion that, should 
a new edition be called for, this picture should appear in the 
appendix.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Taytor. 
Tunbridge Wells. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tue Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The “fine words” as to the position of a Colony which 
you ascribe to Tennyson in the Spectator of January 2nd 
(p. 7) belong, I think, to Mr. Kipling :-— 
“A nation spoke to a nation, 
A Queen sent word to a Throne; 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 


But mistress in my own.” 
—“ Our Lady of the Snows.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., BENJAMIN MoFFETT. 


The Glebe, Carrickmacross. 





a 


DIOMEDEA EXULANS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sr1z,—Mr. H. Guthrie-Smith’s letter in the Spectator of 
January 2nd is a little difficult to deal with. He quotes 
from Sir Walter Buller, who quotes from a Mr. Harris, who 
(apparently) quotes from certain Maoris. And Professor 
Hutton “expresses a belief,” which Mr. Harris rejects, the 
net result being that the whole complicated series of quota. 
tions becomes nebulous. Perhaps my reply should confine 
itself to stating the fact that I have often seen the young 
birds being fed by the female, and have never seen a male 
bird near the nest where the mother was abiding with her 
offspring.—I am, Sir, &c., F, T. BULLEN. 
Millfield, Melbourn, Cambs. 








POETRY. 


“SURELY HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS.” 
(CuH1caao, DecEMBER 30TH, 1903.) 
WE might have spared Him this, 
The worst of all the sorrows of the year, 
The many children whom He held so dear, 
The women and the men 
Who shared His creed, 
So wonderfully fashioned in the womb, 
So wisely loved, and then 
Through human thoughtlessness or greed 
Condemned to this unutterable doom— 
We might have spared Him this. 


He has so much to bear: 
In every pang of every stricken heart 
Throughout His universe He claims a part, 
And wanders up and down 
By street and square, 
And sees the travail of the souls of all 
In every pitiless town 
Or in the fields and makes it His: 
He feels a wound when fluttering sparrows fall: 
We might have spared Him this. 


Think what it must have been 
To love the children as He loves alone, 
And this, through every day, to have foreknown, 
And this, through every hour, 
To have foreseen. 
Is any other sorrow like to His, 
Who, having boundless power, 
Beheld our agony of need 
And died again with all (0! hearts that bleed), 
Yet could not spare us this ? 
HucH MAcNAGHTEN, 








ART. 


eee 

THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ACADEMY. 
THERE is no lack of variety in the schools of painting repre- 
sented in the present Exhibition at the Academy. Beginning 
with the Primitives in the first room, we pass on to a gallery 
devoted to Sir Thomas Lawrence. After this comes the big 
room, which contains a few masterpieces, and a good deal that 
is second-rate. More Lawrences are to be found in the fourth 
room, and the last keeps its tradition of a mortuary gallery 
for deceased Academicians. Probably it is impossible in a 
loan collection to expect any reasonableness in the naming 
of the painters of the pictures. But one cannot but hope 
that the owners of pictures with fancy names attached to 
them may learn in time that a good Venetian picture of the 
second rank is prejudiced by being called a Titian ; also that 
to call a Florentine school picture a Botticelli makes us look 
first at all the weaknesses in the work which make it im- 
possible for the master to have been its author. 


The Portrait of the Painter’s Father by Albert Diirer 
(No. 10) is a work of a very high order. The characteri- 
sation is so fine, and at the same time so unforced. There 
is none of that overemphasis of feature which tends 
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towards caricature, although every line of the face is vital. 
The colour, too, is most beautiful. The background is 
of a red of an unusual quality of colour, neither crimson 
nor bricky, too sober for the former and too radiant for 
the latter. Upon this background the cool flesh tones tell 
with admirable effect. Another portrait of great beauty 
is the Young Man with his Hand on a Skull (No. 32). The 
attribution to Giorgione may be left to those who deal with 
such uncertain matters. Of the beauty of the picture there is 
no doubt. This beauty exists in spite of the repainted 
condition of the left eye, which is so clumsily done that 
it makes it look up while the other eye looks down. The 
cold colour and messy look of the upper left eyelid betray 
the hand of the restorer. This divergence of the eyes is quite 
a different matter from the crookedness of the mouth, which 
may easily have been the peculiarity of the model. But te 
pass to essentials: the harmony of sober colour of the picture 
is wholly beautiful. The black dress, the hands, and the 
skull are all very fine, and there is a simple realism, combined 
with poetic feeling, which is seldom found except in works of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

Among the many pictures of the Virgin in this first room is 
to be found a delightful little Modenese picture (No. 16). The 
design of the throne, and indeed the whole work, has a 
fantastic charm which was peculiarly the property of the 
quattrocento. The colour, too, is delicate and pale, quite 
suiting the lightness of the design; and the picture gains 
enormously by having an old frame in keeping with it. 
Six little pictures by Veronese telling the story of Judith and 
Holofernes (Nos. 29-31 and 36-38) are among the most beautiful 
things in regard to colour to be found in the present Exhibi- 
tion. Particularly beautiful is the figure in the low-toned 
white dress in No. 38. Two of this series have been cleaned, 
and the effect upon the colour is great. It is to be hoped 
that the dirt may also be removed from off the others. 

The various old frames in the room are indeed a lesson, and 
show how greatly the decorative effect of a picture depends 
on its setting. How few modern frames with clumsy mould- 
ings run by the yard add charm to the pictures they enclose, 
and how many pictures are ruined by the tyranny of the gold 
frame of exhibitions. Another picture here with fantastic 
charm is the St. George ascribed to Carlo Crivelli (No. 41). 
The young knight and his gay clothes are delightful and 
vivacious, both in colour and line. 

There are forty-five portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence to 
be found in this Exhibition. If the six best only had been 
shown, what a very much higher rank Lawrence would take 
asa painter than he does when we consider them all! The 
difference between Lawrence at his best and worst was enor- 
mous, and, unfortunately, his worst largely predominates. 
This painter had natural gifts of a very high order indeed, 
but unhappily he was deficient in one essential quality,— 


taste. So it was that his art was unable to withstand the ; 


vulgarising effects of a career as a society portrait painter. 
The perpetual want of money, which slipped through his 
hands as easily as he made it, caused him to undertake masses 


of work, the greater part of which could only be done by | 


means of assistants. So Lawrence was contented that his great 
powers should be obscured and debased, as we may see in the 
pictures in this collection. Master Lambton (No. 52) in red 
velvet, has the surface of an oleograph; in Countess Grey 
(No. 105) and her children, the painting and the sentiment 
alike suggest treacle. Look at the nerveless painting of 
the children’s arms and the feeble smirk of the faces, and 
then see what the painter could do when his art got the 
upper hand, as in the magnificent portrait of Miss Farren 
(No. 106). Here is Lawrence at his best,—swift and 
unerring. How beautiful is the colour of the silvery-white 
dress and the pale-blue tones of the background; and could 
any one have painted the gloved hand more perfectly? The 
attitude has the charm of life in it, so different from the 
affected and silly poses of so many of his portraits. Not far 
off are to be found two portraits, Lady Mary Lennox (No. 100) 
and Lady Bathurst (No. 107), which both have beautiful 
qualities of painting. The large portrait of Pope Pius VII. 
(No. 67) as far as the head and hands are concerned is very 
fine; indeed, the Pope’s right hand is painted with a mastery 
which is astonishing. The picture suffers from the rubbish 
of the background of the State portrait of the period. Red 








curtains and a limbo of Vatican galleries, and the inevitable 
Apollo Belvedere, do their best to spoil the picture; but the 
head is so strongly felt and its execution so certain that the 
Pope does dominate his rather absurd surroundings. If the 
conventional apparatus of the early-nineteenth-century por- 
traits look tawdry and foolish to us when time has staled 
their freshness, what will future generations think of the 
wilful imitations of them by present-day painters? Another 
picture by Lawrence attracts attention: this is the Lady 
Harriet Hamilton as a Child (No. 58). The artist seems to 
have revelled in the juicy paint and full modelling, and his 
evident enjoyment saves the work from becoming overblown. 
In the big room is to be found a splendid Portrait of a 
Lady (No. 77) by Rembrandt. The work must be an 
early one, but it has the silvery-grey colour which is not 
usually associated with pictures produced early in the 
painter’s career. The sitter was a most unpromising one, but 
that has been no bar to the artist producing a most beautiful 
work. We may analyse the face and find each feature ugly, 
but in spite of this, through the alchemy of the painting the 
work is not only perfect but beautiful. The dress is a 
marvel of execution, and the closed fan reveals itself as 
Chinese. Not far off is another masterpiece of portrait 
painting, the Juan de Pareja of Velasquez (No. 79). This is 
the picture the painter is said to have painted in Rome to try 
his hand before painting Pope Innocent X. This trial piece 
is particularly fine in colour. The dark, ruddy face, the 
rather light background, and the dull olive-green of the 
dress all unite in a rich harmony, while the freedom of 
the modelling of the face is magnificent. The picture 
of the Little Girl with a Dog (No. 87), ascribed to Titian, 
is a charming work. One is tempted to believe that 
it is a contemporary copy of a part of the picture now in 
Berlin. The original picture is one of the most childish of 
Renaissance portraits, and quite without the stiffness and 
circumstance which make so many of the children of that 
epoch look old and world-weary. Want of space prevents de- 
tailed notice being given to the Verona of Canaletto (No. 68), 
The Adoration of the Shepherds by Bonifazio Veronese 
(No. 71), the Violante of Paris Bordone (No. 73), and the 
Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart of Van Dyck (No. 76), 
but the visitor to the Gallery should certainly not miss them. 


In the last room is an interesting Portrait Group (No. 130) 
by the late Academician, Mr. Wells. It appears wholly 
different in style from anything else by the same artist, and 
is as superior as it is different. In the year 1862, when it was 
painted, it must have seemed revolutionary. There is the 
influence of Rossetti visible, but the handling has a flexibility 
which is quite unlike the work of any of the leaders of the 
Preraphaelites, and makes us regret that the painter should 
have worked thus for once only. 


It is only possible here to call attention to the collection of 
bronze statuettes in the water-colour and black-and-white 
rooms. In this last is to be found a fine Venetian door- 
knocker (No. 20), and in case K (No. 3) is a beautiful little 
mortar with the arms of the “Diva Isotta” of Rimini. A 
small collection of works by the late Mr. Onslow Ford has, 
been gathered together in the water-colour room. Quite the 
most beautiful of these is the marble head, Lily (No. 4). It 
is difficult to imagine modelling more subtle or more gracious 
than this exquisitely beautiful head. H. $8. 








BOOKS. 
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THE MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION.* 
Mr. VALENTINE CHIKOL has followed up his book on the 
Far East with a study of the politics of that part of Asia 
with which Britain is most intimately connected,—the environs 
of India. It is superfluous to say that it is the work of a 
remarkably well-informed and most observant writer It is 
his first endeavour to analyse the problem fully and tem- 
perately, and furnish the reader with materials for judgment. 
Afterwards he 1s ready to give bis interpretation of it, but 
there is no attempt to dogmatise or to frame wide theories on 
insufficient data. The politics of the Middle East are to 
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him summed up in the duel of the two great European 
Powers, Russia and Britain, or rather, in their attempt to 
come to some understanding which shall preserve the interests 
of each. Russia to him is our opponent, but there is no 
necessity of meeting her with abuse. Ashe says of her work 
in Persia, she deserves to be “studied in a spirit, not of idle 
recrimination, but of dispassionate, and even friendly, con- 
sideration.” The problem is “whether Asia is really a field 
in which there is room for two of the greatest European 


Powers, which are also the two greatest Asiatic Powers, to 


fulfil their peaceful missions in friendly competition, or 
whether their rivalry must ultimately degenerate into a 
struggle for exclusive mastery.” Mr. Chirol, we presume, 
would accept the first solution. His book is not an anti- 
Russian polemic, but an attempt to define what the interests 
of India, and through India of the British Empire, really 
are. Ifa pacific settlement of the competition is to be found, 
it can only be by the two parties recognising what are their 
respective interests, and, on the British side, by meeting 
‘ the patient and consistent policy of Russia with an equally 
well-informed and consistent policy, instead of squabbling 
over irrelevant issues. In a game of hide-and-seek, such 
as we have been playing far too long, the advantages are 
all on the side of Russia, whose diplomatic methods are more 
Oriental than ours, and whose policy does not suffer the cessa- 
tions of continuity which attend a democratic Government. 
But when we come out into the open, the odds are in our 
favour. ‘“ Whenever Russia has come into contact only with 
what may be called the lower organisms of political life, she 
has advanced steadily and relentlessly. To our periodical 
protests in such cases, that her advance threatened our in- 
terests, she has replied in effect: ‘ You have done nothing to 
materialise your interests. I cannot take heed of mere “ dog-in- 
the-manger” protests.’ But when she has been brought face 
to face with substantial interests to which we were prepared 
to stand, she has recognised the expediency of coming toa 
direct understanding with us, as in the Pamirs and with 
reference to the northern frontiers of Afghanistan.” 


Persia, which occupies more than half of the volume, is the 
chief illustration of Mr. Chirol’s point. Russian methods may 
be open to criticism, he says, but we have no r?1son to com- 
plain, because we have never defined our position in that 
country. The Caspian is so completely a Russian lake that 
Persia, though her dominions border on it, is debarred from 
flying her flag on its waters. A Russian General occupies in 
the Persian Army much the same position as the Sirdar 
occupies in Egypt. He commands a brigade of Persian 
Cossacks; he is subordinate, not to the Persian War Minister, 
but to General Kuropatkin; and his men are never kept waiting 
for pay, because it can be drawn direct from the Russian Bank 
and recovered out of Persian loan moneys. At the request of 
Russia, and by means of money advanced by her, Persia paid 
off the 1892 British loan, and became the debtor of Russia for 
twoandahalf millions. Moreover, a bank has been established 
at Teheran which is virtually a branch of the Russian State 
Bank, and by this agency Persian finance is practically ad- 
ministered by Russian officials. Persia has, further, contracted 
to refrain from incurring financial obligations to any other 
foreign Power for a space of ten years. This policy, Mr. 
Chirol thinks, is quite as much directed towards building up 
the commercial supremacy of Russia in Persia as towards the 
consolidation of her political power. It was necessary for 
M. de Witte in his great policy of industrial development to 
find new markets for industrial products. Russia has already 
the advantage of geographical proximity, and she has secured 
a revision of the Persian tariff which is wholly in her favour. 
Her bank at Teheran is run primarily as a political lever, and 
endeavours by every means to draw custom away from the 
Imperial Bank, which represents British capital. But her 
great coup was the recent Commercial Convention with Persia, 
which substitutes for a single ad valorem duty a complex 
series of special duties, under which British and British- 
Indian products are seriously handicapped. Tea, for example, 
which comes almost entirely from India, is subject to a 
duty of 100 per cent. Persia is a poor country, Mr. Chirol 
thinks, though he very rightly accepts the ordinary statistics 
with great caution, and under the present Government is on 
the high road to bankruptcy. There is considerable popular 
discontent, and some of the martial hill tribes have long been 


| 





chafing under the weak rule of the Shah. In these circum. 
stances, there is no force in the country to resist the encroach. 
ments of a strong foreign Power. In a little while tho 
present administration must come to an end, and the 
future status of the country must be settled between 
Britain and Russia. 


We have not space to follow Mr. Chirol in his interesting 
sketch of the South-Western districts, He believes strongly 
in the commercial future of Mesopotamia, and argues that it 
behoves the British Government to make every effort to 
retain and develop such markets as Basra and Baghdad, 
where our predominance is still almost intact. He has a 
valuable passage on German ambitions in the Middle Hast, 
and analyses with great acumen the motives of Germany 
in the Baghdad Railway scheme. These motives he 
thinks more political than commercial; she desired British 
assistance because she felt her political, as well as her 
financial, credit to be inadequate for such a venture on her 
own account. ‘“ Was there not,” he usks, “ cause enough of 
friction, if not of conflict, between Russia and ourselves in 
other parts of Asia, where we have more vital interests to 
defend, without wilfully creating a fresh one where our 
interests are not vitally engaged, in association with a dubious 
partner who might at any moment leave us in the lurch?” 
On the vexed question of the Persian Gulf, he seems to be of 
Captain Mahan’s opinion that any concession will imperil our 
naval position in the Far East and our political position in 
India. He argues very properly that the fact that we have 
policed the Gulf for years gives us a right there as strong as 
could be acquired by any territorial ownership of the shores, 
The question is not of the existence of the right, but of the 
limits up to which it is in our interest to insist upon it. If 
the Persian Gulf were a question by itself, we should acquiesce 
in the policy contained in Lord Lansdowne’s declaration of 
May 5th, 1903. But it is quite conceivable that it might be to 
our interest to allow Russia to establish there that fortified 
warm-water port which the magnitude of her land Empire in 
Asia must sooner or later entitle her to. The argument from 
the danger of such a port on our flank does not seem to us 
convincing. Naval supremacy is not gained by fortified 
stations in what is, after all, a maritime cul-de-sac. We can 
conceive such a policy to be our interest, and therefore we 
object to any premature decision of the question, which would 
only take from us one of our weapons of negotiation. Pro- 
vided that we keep our eyes open, and protect our com- 
merce in that country by realising what we want and 
insisting upon getting it, the question of the Gulf may 
reasonably wait. 


It is the interests of India which must, after all, decide this 
and all the cognate points. Mr. Chirol in the closing chapter 
of his book has an admirable summary of the position of our 
great Asiatic nation. We are acquainted with no better 
analysis of the qualities of statesmanship which have made 
British India, and the policy which is necessary to preserve 
it. The description, too, of the Mutiny veterans at the 
Coronation Durbar is a fine picture of the most moving of our 
Imperial pageants. We agree with the general conclusions as 
to the significance of the forward policy of Russia on our 
frontiers. “That the expansive energy of Russia tends to 
bring her constantly into closer proximity to the seat of 
British power in Asia is, no doubt, from the point of our own 
convenience, very regrettable, but that is no reason for 
ignoring it; and though it need not cause any exaggerated 
alarm, it certainly calls for vigilance.” Vigilance, by all 
means, coupled with a frank recognition of the limits of the 
respective interests involved. It cannot be too often repeated 
that India is not, and never can be, a practical objective of 
Russian policy. But if her development is restricted else- 
where, she will worry us on our frontiers, just as a stream, when 
dammed up in one corner, will overflow in another. It is 
emphatically a case for a clear realisation of what we want, a 
firm insistence on it, and a fair recognition of the natural 
demands of our rival. Where interests are not antagonistic 
but complementary, there is always room for the judicious 
statesman to arrive at an understanding. 


The book is illustrated with many excellent photographs. 
We would suggest that a separate map of Persia would be of 
considerable assistance to the reader in the earlier chapters, 
where there is a good deal of geographical detail 
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A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP.* 


Tas book disarms criticism, for it takes as its motto this 
mediaeval definition of scholarship: “Qualis substantia est 
scolaris? Est substantia animata sensitiva scientix et 
virtutum susceptibilis,” and then shows conclusively that 
“a critic” was originaily not merely “a scholar,” but a 
scholar of superior rank. Nowadays critics, or at least 
reviewers, are often made of less ethereal stuff, but they 
should be grateful to learn what they are essentially, and 
certainly any “sense of learning or susceptibitity to merit” 
they still retain should be quickened by even a glance through 
this work. It contains a history of scholarship extending 
over twenty centuries, from the earliest interpreters of Homer, 
those typical pedants whom Xenophon describes as “ very 
precise about the exact words and very foolish themselves,” 
down to such namesas Dante and Petrarch, or, with ourselves, 
Bradwardine, William of Ockham, and Wycliffe. For three 
of those centuries “the interest is mainly fixed on Athens, 
for three on Alexandria, for more than five on Rome; then 
for eight centuries it is first concentrated on Constantinople 
and afterwards diffused over the West of Europe.” That 
the reader, however, may not be lost in so long and 
varied a progress, twelve “Chronological Tables,” which 
are marvels of accuracy and arrangement, afford him 
guidance in every division of the subject, and also give 
ocular evidence of the author’s industry. That industry is 
still unexhausted, for he promises us at no distant date a 
continuation of his work up to the present time; but it must 
have been immense. There is a frontispiece to Facciolati’s 
Lexicon in which the compiler sits pointing to a mass of 
books with the legend, “ Expertus disces quam gravis iste 
labor,” and this book suggests a similar thought. It is not, 
however, a large volume, and, as Dr. Sandys compares it with 
the huge bulk of his material, he quotes Warren Hastings, 
and says: “I am astounded at my own moderation.” He 
may well be so, for, as his own pages show, it is the failing of 
the very learned to be very lengthy and to forget the adage, 
“A great book is a great evil.” The writings of Albertus 
Magnus, for instance, fill in print “ twenty-one folio volumes”; 
those of Duns Scotus, “‘ excluding the biblical commentaries,” 
occupy thirteen more; the Summa Theologie of Alexander 
of Hales is described by Roger Bacon as plusquam pondus 
unius equi; while Didymus, the successor of the great 
critic Aristarchus at Alexandria, wrote “between 3,500 
and 4,000 books,” earning by “his prodigious industry the 
notable name of Chalcenterus,” though we also learn from 
Quintilian that, in spite of his “bowels of brass,” he 
had the weakness “to sometimes forget in-one book 
what he had himself written in another.” Indeed, there 
is something melancholy in the record here contained 
of students who, with pathetic pains, spent their days in 
piling up what was meant for a memorial, but has from its 
very size become a monument; and Dr. Sandys has wisely 
avoided a like fatal error. He has everywhere by careful 
references pointed out the sources of fuller information, but 
he has himself everywhere been brief without being anywhere 
obscure, while he has even endeavoured to make what is 
essentially “a work of reference” into something which shall 
also be “a readable book.” 


In this bold attempt he has in very large measure been 
successful. As a work of reference his book is of the highest 
value. The fact that there is no book of a similar charaeter 
in English, together with the exactitude and extent of the 
information it contains, make it indispensable to all interested 
in scholarship. Whether it can be called “readable” is, on the 
other hand, more a matter of taste. “Those who say they like 
dry champagne will,” it has been remarked, “say anything ” ; 
and similarly these pages might not please many palates; but 
none the less they have a relish, and even an exhilarating 
character, of their own. Doubtless many of these old 
scholars were dull creatures. ‘“Scrawlers on papyrus in- 
terminably bickering in the bird-coop of the Muses” is 
an early description of them; and elsewhere, with refer- 
ence to their devotion to Greek particles, they are called 
“‘buzzers in corners over monosyllables (youwSsuSvues 
fovocvarAwfa).” Nor do Nicanor the Punctuator, who “ dis- 
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tinguished three varieties of comma,” and Apollonius the 
Crabbed, who was the “ founder of scientific grammar and the 
creator of Greek syntux,” suggest lively ideas, while the name 
of Theodosius seems to deserve infamy, seeing that he added 
to the original Greek grammar of Dionysius Thrax all those 
imaginary parts of rérrw—portenta formarum tn mégistellorum 
cerebris nata, Cobet calls them—which have been realistically 
impressed on schoolboys for long centuries. On the other 
hand, many of these men often possessed wit and originality. 
Even a modern lad might like to go back to Martianus 
Capella and that quaint work of his, “often the only text-book 
used in schools during the early part of the Middle Ages,” in 
which Mercury woos Philologia, who is attended at her 
wedding by the seven liberal Arts as bridesmaids, Rhetoric 
kissing the bride after the ceremony with a sounding smack, 
—nihil enim silens, ac si cuperet, faciebat. There is, too, real 
merit about M. Pomponius Marcellus, “who began life as 
a boxer and ended it as a pedant,” but who, when Tiberius used 
a barbarous phrase, met the Emperor's defence with a straight- 
forward rejoinder worthy of his old calling,—civitatem dare 
potes hominibus, verba non potes. Nor were all of them, 
although grammarians, untouched with a higher spirit. The 
verses in which Ausonius addresses his fellow-professors at 
Bordeaux still deserve study; his poem on “The Moselle” 
was admired by Edward FitzGerald, who—let it be put down 
to the credit of scholarship—owed to Professor Cowell “ his 
first knowledge” both of it and of Omar Khayyam, while one 
couplet of his, though Dr. Sandys does not refer to it, deserves 
quotation because, though little known itself, its rendering 
springs at once to the lips of every one :— 
“Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus, et nova pubes; 
Et memor esto @vum sic properare tuum.” 


Similarly, Ben Jonson’s “ Drink to me only with thine eyes” 
is largely a close translation from a letter of the Sophist 
Philostratus, and though “Bentley’s grandson, Cumberland, 
found fault with Jonson for thus borrowing ‘a parcel of far- 
fetched conceits from an obscure collection of love-letters,’” 
few Englishmen will agree with him. It is, too, to other 
such scholars that we are indebted for many of our 
noblest hymns, and as we enjoy the legacy, we ought to 
respect the memory of those who bequeathed it to us. 
Yet even their names are unknown to most, and, possibly, 
hardly a single reader of this notice will know anything of 
Notker the Stammerer, although it is from an anthem of his 
composed “on the death of a workman engaged in building a 
bridge over the gorge of the Goldach at Martinstobel,” that 
the Prayer-book borrows the solemn words, “In the midst of 
life we are in death.” These, however, are perhaps slight 
matters. But how much shall we say that we owe to such a 
scholar as Jerome? Or to Boethius, now almost unknown, 
but whose Philosophie Consolatio was once translated by 
King Alfred, Chaucer, and Queen Elizabeth? Or to the 
anonymous author of that masterpiece of criticism, the 
Treatise on the Sublime, which won the equal and fer- 
vent admiration of Pope, Gibbon, and Boileau? Or to 
our own countrymen, Bede, Alcuin, John of Salisbury, and 
Roger Bacon? It is indeed a large debt that is due to these 
lovers of good letters, and to hundreds of others like them, 
though less known, men themselves illustriously obscure, but 
who have handed down to us the torch of learning, ever bear- 
ing it boldly aloft amid the blackest night, and guarding it 
tenderly amid the rudest storms. After the establishment, 
indeed, of Christianity, it was only with awful doubt, with that 
sense of guilt which is familiar to readers of St. Augustine, that 
they pursued their profane studies, but in spite of ecclesiastical 
terrors they did pursue them. Quza non cognovi literaturam, 
introibo in potentias Domini was the strange motto which 
Isidore of Seville extracted from the Vulgate (Psalm Ixx. 
15, 16) for the guidance of his monks; but he was himself 
“familiar with many portions of pagan literature,” and, about 
the same time, it was in rude Irish monasteries, on the islands 
of Lough Erne, that the last glimmer of Greek survived in 
Europe, and it is to twolvish monks, Columban and Gallus, who 
dared to love learning even more than theology, that posterity 
is indebted for the preservation at Bobbio and St. Gall of the 
most priceless manuscripts of antiquity. Surely such men 
deserve no slight honour. Surely they are to be ranked with 

those who were “ by their knowledge of learning meet for the 
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people, wise and eloquent in their instructions,” and of whom 
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it is said: “They have left a name behind them that their 
praises might be reported and their glory shall not 
be blotted out.” The Public Orator at Cambridge deserves 
well of learning for raising to them a worthy memorial. It is 
raised with pious and loving care by a scholar to scholars. 
Possibly it may not excite popular approval, but those who 
appreciate “ A Grammarian’s Funeral” will appreciate this 
volume also, nd such commendation is, to the wise, sufficient. 





MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE.* 


Dr. RussEL WALLACE has been in no sense daunted by the 
hostile reception of his article which appeared simultaneously 
in the Fortnightly Review and the New York Independent. 
With the full courage of his opinions, he has now issued this 
volume, which sets forth at considerable and desirable length 
the evidence on which he bases his conclusion. Probably his 
case could not be urged with greater weight or stated with 
more conspicuous clearness than in its latest form, and 
certainly the arguments cannot be dismissed with either 
silence or contempt, though some of the most important links 
in the chain are still crude assumptions. It will be convenient 
here to quote in full the paragraph entitled “Conclusions” 
on p. 317. We shall then be in a position to deal with Dr. 
Wallace’s argument :— 

“Having thus brought together the whole of the available 
evidence bearing upon the questions treated in this volume, I 
claim that certain definite conclusions have been reached and 
proved, and that certain other conclusions have enormous proba- 
bilities in their favour. The conclusions reached by modern 
astronomers are: (1) that the stellar universe forms one con- 
nected whole; and, though of enormous extent, is yet finite, and 
its extent determinable. (2) That the solar system is situated in 
the plane of the Milky Way, and not far removed from the 
centre of that plane. The earth is therefore nearly in 
the centre of the stellar universe. (3) That this universe 
consists throughout of the same kinds of matter, and 
is subjected to the same physical and chemical laws. 
The conclusions which [ claim to have shown to have 
enormous probabilities in their favour are—(4) that no other 
planet in the solar system than our earth is inhabited or habitable ; 
(5) that the probabilities are almost as great against any other 
sun possessing inhabited planets; (6) that the nearly central 
position of our sun is probably a permanent one, and has been 
specially favourable, perhaps absolutely essential, to life-develop- 
ment on the earth. These latter conclusions depend upon the 
combination of a large number of special conditions, each of which 
must be in definite relation to many of the others, and must all 
have persisted simultaneously during enormous periods of time. 
The weight to be given to this kind of reasoning depends upon a 
full and fair consideration of the whole evidence as I have en- 
deavoured to present it in the last seven chapters of this book. 


To this evidence I appeal.” 

These conclusions require careful consideration. The first, 
that the stellar universe is a complete and finite system, every 
part of which acts and reacts on every other part, is the base of 
the whole argument. Dr, Wallace alleges that by this assertion 
he is not limiting an illimitable universe. The stellar universe 
of which we are conscious may be one of many such universes. 
He assumes, nevertheless, that if there are many universes, they 
are severally distinct in form and structure, “and so remote 
that they can influence us in no way whatever...... As to 
whether there are such other material universes or not I offer 
no opinion, and have no belief one way or the other.” Towards 
the conclusion of the book, however, Dr. Wallace appears to 
have attained a belief on this latter point :—‘ Of course there 
may be, and probably are, other universes, perhaps of other 
kinds of matter and subject to other laws, perhaps more like 
our conceptions of the ether, perhaps wholly non-material, 
and what we can only conceive of as spiritual.” Our first 
criticism of this book is based on these passages. Dr. Wallace 
assumes as the operative area of his argument a self-contained, 
conservative, finite universe unassailable by the forces of outer 
space. We decline to accept this position. The universes, if 
there are more than one—and we agree with Dr. Wallace that 
there probably are more than one—must form a class of 
universes, and we should then have to pass on to a class of 
classes of universes, and so on ad infinitum. 

It may be admitted, however, that this does not necessarily 
destroy Dr. Wallace’s case, for universes or classes of universes 
may be so related as to secure toa particular universe or class 
a particular advantage at or for a particular period. But it 
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must be remembered that the probability of permanence of 
advantage, even for the period of the life, say, of our sun, 
cannot be asserted, and the advantage might disappear alto. 
gether, or alter its character or area of operation. 

Dr. Wallace’s proposition is therefore limited to a certain 
stellar system, and is one that, if true, may (and perhaps 
must) become untrue at some future time. There seem to be, 
however, strong reasons for the belief that this stellar system 
or universe is finite, that our sun is situated in the central 
plane of the Milky Way, and is one of a cluster of stars which 
“occupy a place not far removed from the centre of the 
galactic plane, and, therefore, near to the centre of our 
universe of stars.’ Dr. Wallace’s chief critics denied the 
finiteness of the universe, and, moreover, stated “ very strongly 
one objection to my main thesis—that our central position 
(not necessarily at the precise centre) in the stellar universe 
has a meaning and a purpose, in connection with the develop- 
ment of life and of man upon this earth, and, so far as we 
know, here only.” This objection was that, assuming the 
central position in the great star system, it meant nothing, 
for the sun at its rate of travelling would rapidly pass away 
from this central position and lose all its advantages. Dr. 
Wallace answers this objection by saying that it is contrary 
to experience to suppose that the sun is moving in a straight 
line through space and through the sidereal system; and that 
everything goes to show that the sun is moving in a curve 
round the gravitational centre of this system, and that all 
points on this orbit are equally advantageous. It may be 
admitted that it is open to serious objection to suppose that 
the sun is moving through, and is not part of, the'sidereal 
system; but it seems certain that all points on the sun’s 
orbit, which in more than a century has shown no measurable 
curvature, are not equally advantageous, and it is reasonable 
to think that other suns will attain, if they do not already 
possess, advantageous positions in the same sense. Dr. 
Wallace’s book, therefore, only attempts to prove that within 
certain time-limits, and in a certain finite section of an infinite 
sidereal universe, this earth is, according to the doctrine of 
probabilities, the only habitable sphere. 


Before passing to a brief consideration of these proba- 
bilities a word must be said as to the third conclusion which 
it is alleged has been reached by modern astronomers,—namely, 
“that this universe consists throughout of the same kinds 
of matter, and is subjected to the same physical and 
chemical laws.” Dr. Wallace says that “no one seriously 
disputes” this. We, however, entirely decline to accept this 
position. The evidence as to the material composition of the 
stars is extremely fragmentary, and no one has a right to 
generalise as to the composition of the stars from spectro- 
scopic observation and from the examination of aerolites. 
To those remote regions where unimaginable heats and 
stresses are at work, and where there exist transcendental 
forces capable of transforming molecular structure in all 
the infinite varieties of ways of which that structure is 
susceptible, we cannot penetrate with any complete success. 
That earthly substances should be there is natural; that 
there should also be there other substances the product of 
forces capable of transforming the whole problem is, to say 
the least, not improbable. Miss Olerke, writing of astro- 
physics, says that “ the indefinite continuity of natural laws is 
assumed by it, but certainly on no sufficient warrant.” The 
laws of motion are in no sense self-evident. Nor is there any 
reason to accept as incontrovertible the assertion: “ that the 
fundamental law of gravitation extends to the whole physical 
universe is rendered almost certain by the fact that double 
stars move round their common centre of gravity in elliptical 
orbits which correspond well with both observation and calcu- 
lation.” The universality of the so-called law of gravitation 
is, to the mathematician at any rate, open to very grave doubt. 
In this very book Dr. Wallace quotes Mr. E. T. Whittaker as 
writing :— 

“TI doubt whether the principal phenomena of the stellar 
universe are consequences of the law of gravitation at all. I 
have been working myself at spiral nebulae, and have got a first 
approximation to an explanation—but it is electro-dynamical and 
not gravitational. In fact, it may be questioned whether, for 
bodies of such tremendous extent as the Milky Way or nebulae, 
the effect which we call gravitation is given by Newton’s law; 
just as the ordinary formulae of electrostatic attraction break 
an we consider charges moving with very great 
velocities. 
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Now it seems scarcely legitimate argument to use this state- 
ment in order to escape from the conclusion that the proper 
motionsof the stars cannot be explained by the gravitative forces 
of the stellar system, and yet to declare that the fundamental 
law of gravitation almost certainly extends to the whole 
universe in order to persuade the reader that there can be no 
astounding events happening afar off that could render the 
arguments of this book mere nonsense. Our criticism on this 
aspect of the case is, in fine, this. Dr. Wallace has assuredly 
not established his proposition “that this universe consists 
throughout of the same kinds of matter, and is subjected to 
the same physical and chemical laws.” The probabilities 
are against the truth of such a generalised proposition, and 
if it is vo true, then with other matter and other laws we 
may well have a new heaven and a new earth and a new man 
on the other side of the region of Sirius as wonderful as 
the heaven and earth and man of this possibly central spot of 
the galactic circle. 
Jt would seem, then, that Dr. Wallace in his first three con- 
clusions is not invulnerable. His further conclusions, that 
practically all stars belong to binary or multiple systems 
which are necessarily planetless, are gigantic and unwar- 
ranted generalisations. Moreover, he is in error when he 
declares that “organised living beings wherever they may 
sxist in this universe must be, fundamentally, and in essential 
nature, the same also.” He admits that this need not be so 
if matter and its laws undergo a change. The revelations of 
radium and of electricity make it impossible to disbelieve that 
there are such changes in the stellar universe. But if the 
limits of the problem can be restricted in this fashion, there 
is in reality little problem left. The elaborate and (from other 
points of view) intensely fascinating description of the 
creation of the environment that rendered organic life as we 
know it possible, and the demonstration of the high degree of 
improbability that such life exists on the planets of our 
system or the planets of other solar systems, are in great 
measure a beating of the air. We may perhaps admit that 
organic life as we know it would have been impossible had it 
not been for a series of events and circumstances that bear 
the very stamp of design. We may even admit that had the 
universe, taken as a whole, been different, had there been one 
star less or more, that series might, or perhaps could, never 
have happened. But to assert that the Almighty has limited 
His power to one physical basis of life is, as it seems to us, an 
absurd assertion. We traverse the whole position that Dr. 
Wallace has assumed. He has nowhere demonstrated that there 
can be but one physical basis of life throughout the universe; 
hewholly failsinthis. The present writer prefers to imagine that 
there are an intinite variety of bases, and that in other systems 
there may be other forms of life growing from the lesser to 
the higher as we have grown, and that, in ways unknown, and 
probably unknowable, these forms of life are necessary one 
to the other, system to system,—as necessary as is every atom 
and molecule of the great material universe to every other 
atom and molecule. That there are many mansions in the 
City of God seems to us at least as noble a belief as that 
which Dr. Wallace so plausibly propounds. 





THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA.* 
“Br it Enacted and Declared...... that the Crown and 
Regal Government of the said Kingdoms of England, France 
and Ireland, and of the Dominions thereunto belonging, with 
the Royal State and Dignity of the said Realms, and ali 
Honours, Stiles, Titles, Regalities, Prerogatives, Powers, 
Jurisdictions and Authorities to the same belonging and 
appertaining, shall be, remain, and continue to the said most 
Excellent Princess Sophia and the Heirs of her Body being 
Protestants.” Such are the words which, in the famous Act 
of Settlement, finally secured for England the Protestant 
Succession and the supremacy of Parliament, and for the 
house of Hanover the British throne. The fact that “the 
said most Excellent Princess Sophia” missed by a few weeks 
this most magnificent of all legacies doubtless accounts for 
the neglect she has met with at the hands of English 
historians, who have been more intent upon the “ Heirs of 
her Body”; but Dr. Ward’s book goes far towards remedy- 
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ing this neglect. He has given a careful and interesting 
account of Sophia’s early life, he has sketched with dis- 
crimination the part played by the house of Brunswick in the 
politics of Europe, and he has devoted an excellent chapter to 
the influence of Hanover on English parties in the reign of 
Anne. 

Even without the series of splendid reproductions of con- 
temporary portraits which enlivens and adorns Dr. Ward’s 
somewhat German style, the intrinsic interest of his subject 
would be enough to carry the reader along. One cannot help 
being attracted by the fortunes of a lady who was the great- 
granddaughter of Mary Queen of Scots on the one hand, and 
of William the Silent on the other, the great-grandmother of 
Frederick II. of Prussia, the great-aunt of the French Regent, 
the sister of Prince Rupert, the friend of Descartes and 
Leibnitz, and like her ancestor Banquo, the progenitor of a 
line of Kings “that twofold balls and treble sceptres carry.” 
It is connections such as these, at once so high and so varied, 
which give to the life of Sophia its distinctive charm. She 
was, from her birth to her death—a crowded period of eighty- 
four years—always a cosmopolitan. Her strange and brilliant 
family, deprived of their country ten years before her birth, 
looked to Europe to furnish them with careers or husbands. 
Her brothers Rupert and Maurice found their fortune in 
England ; Edward became a Roman Catholic, and married the 
famous Anne of Gonzaga, “la Princesse Palatine ” ; one of her 
sisters became a Transylvanian Princess, another a Calvinist 
Abbess with a taste for philosophy. The Palatines, indeed, were 
cultivated beyond their age. Charles Louis, Sophia’s eldest 
brother, did his best to lure Spinoza to the University of 
Heidelberg, quoted Shakespeare freely, translated and acted 
Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, and, says Dr. Ward, “ was so sturdy a 
critic as to pronounce the Spanish drama superior to the 
French, but the English best of all.” 

Sophia herself numbered among her suitors a Portuguese 
grandee, an Italian Duke, and a Swedish Prince; and before 
she settled down as Duchess of Brunswick she had flirted with 
her cousin, Charles of England, and been looked at by the 
King of the Romans. Her correspondents were as varied as 
her lovers. Among them was that remarkable lady, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, who did her best to enliven 
her exile at the French Court by writing scurrilous letters to 
her aunt at Hanover. Dr. Ward has not thought fit to 
present more than a very superficial view of Madame’s 
extraordinary character, and it would be difficult to give any 
adequate illustration of the colossal coarseness of her German 
wit. Yet her letters, precisely because of her unashamed 
speech, throw the one light that is needed upon that mori- 
bund society which, at Versailles, prolonged far into its decay 
the Szécle de Louis XIV. Her Teutonic brutality sticks at 
nothing, and amid the flashes of her disgusting jokes—jokes 
which now seek decent concealment in a learned language— 
one sees corruption bare. That the Electress shared her 
niece’s peculiar vein is evident from that correspondance fort 
étrange, as a French editor calls it, which passed between the 
two Princesses upon a subject calculated to make a modern 
reader hold his nose. But these jests of a healthy barbarism 
—jests that Smollett would have delighted in—are as different 
from the civilised nastiness of the Regency as an honest 
guffaw is from an insinuating leer. Versailles, it is true, 
was the pattern of all the Courts of Europe, but in Germany 
it was only the outward form that was imitated and admired ; 
at Hanover—and Hanover was a typical German princi- 
pality—one still, in spite of the Grand Monarque, drank beer, 
thought freely, and was as coarse as one liked. 


Dr. Ward has displayed with admirable clearness the 
succession of events which brought about, gradually but 
inevitably, the Act of Settlement. As is so often the case 
in history, it is difficult not to see in the circumstances which 
surround the Hanoverian Succession some strange Provi- 
dential ruling, some prescient force guiding the affairs of 
men. Sophia was the twelfth child in a family of thirteen ; 
her family was a Protestant family, yet by an extraordinary 
chance she alone of all her brothers and sisters gave issue to 
Protestant heirs. But this was not enough to bring them to 
the throne of England. Sophia was the granddaughter of 
James I., but the Duchess of Savoy was the granddaughter 
of Charles I, and until 1696 it was always possible that a 
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to be the successor of Anne. In that year, however, Victor 
Amadeus threw in his lot (for the time being) with France, 
and all prospect of the English inheritance was at once 
lost to his house. But the claims of Sophia still seemed 
extremely remote. On the death of Mary, William was free 
to marry again, and there was no reason to expect that Anne’s 
numerous progeny would all die before her. Yet William 
never remarried, and the death of the Duke of Gloucester in 
1700 removed the last impediment tothe succession of Sophia. 
In the same year another death hastened on what was now 
in any case inevitable. Charles II. of Spain, after incredible 
delays, expired, bequeathing the whole of his vast possessions 
to the grandson of Louis XIV. In an evil hour Louis 
accepted the testament; the War of the Spanish Succession 
hove violently into sight; the whole of Europe was ranged upon 
opposing sides, and in the following year the Act of Settle- 
ment secured to England at once the alliance of Hanover and 
a Protestant dynasty. 


That Sophia herself never reaped what had been so miracu- 
lously sown is, perhaps, the most fitting end to the story. 
Lingering in Herrenhausen amongst her women and her 
swans, conversing with Leibnitz upon metaphysics and 
diplomacy, trudging daily the gravel paths about her 
orangery between the clipped hedges and the statues and the 
artificial lakes, she passed the final years of her life in retire- 
ment and in peace. She kept up to the last her interest in 
England, telling Toland, when over eighty, “that she was 
afraid the Nation had already repented their Choice of an old 
Woman, but that she hop’d none of her Posterity would give 
them any Reason to grow weary of their Dominion.” It was 
a pious hope, and would she not feel, if she could look back 
with us over the two centuries of their rule, that it had been 
fulfilled ? 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Ir Sir Robert Giffen’s earliest utterances on tariff reform 
seemed to indicate a sentimental leaning towards Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy, further developments of that propa- 
ganda have entirely confirmed him in his opposition to Pro- 
tection. In his contribution to the controversy in the 
January Nineteenth Century he is especially concerned with 
demonstrating the futility of the new proposals. On the 
basis of a 2s. duty he shows that the gain to the Colonies 
is so infinitesimal as to bring no immediate benefit of 
practical value or afford any incentive to the extension of 
agricultural production. Higher preferences are out of the 
question, so that “ between the Scylla and Charybdis of in- 
effectual preferences on the one hand, and preferences that 
might perhaps be effectual but are too costly on the other, 
the shipwreck of the proposals seems assured.” This being 
so, Sir Robert Giffen is moved to not unnatural indignation 
by the reflection that the whole country should be plunged 
into a turmoil for so little——Per contra, we have a 
long and eloquent dissertation from Mr. Benjamin Kidd on 
the greatness of the conception of Colonial preference, on its 
necessary emergence as “ part of the secular movement of the 
world which is carrying us upwards in civilisation, and away 
from the principle of the free scramble.” That there are 
difficulties in the way of its realisation Mr. Kidd admits, but 
in a bland and reassuring phrase he observes that “they will 
be found to represent bogeys which we shall see, all in due 
course, undergoing peaceful disrobement.”——-The need and 
possibility of a practical compromise in regard to the Educa- 
tion Act are dealt with by the Bishop of St. Asaph and Mr. 
Lathbury. The Bishop, taking as his basis the proposals 
agreed to at the Conference of representatives of Welsh 
County Councils and the voluntary schools in Wales, suggests 
that the London School Board syllabus of religious instruction 
should be taught in all schools on four days, and on one day 
there would be facilities for unrestricted religious teaching. 
“ Under this plan every denomination would have the right to 
provide for the religious instruction of their own children, in 
their own faith, at their own cost. All the Voluntary schools 
would then become provided schools, either by sale or lease.” 
The practical question, in his opinion, for Churchmen is this : 
“Is it better to retain our own schools, where we can teach 
some of our own children in our own way, or to accept a com- 
promise which would give us the right ...... of providing 
religious instruction for our own children in every public 








elementary school in the country ?”——Mr. Lathbury lays 
down as the first condition of any permanent and friendly 
settlement of the controversy the full acceptance by Church. 
men of the principle of public control. “The question for 
Churchmen to ask themselyes is not, How shall we keep 
Church schools? It is rather, How shall we give them up 
with the least injury to the one object for which Church 
schools ought to be maintained?” Mr, Lathbury therefore 
urges the frank and full acceptance of the conditions (1) of 
public control of all rate-supported schools, and (2) of the 
appointment of all the teachers without reference to their 
religious beliefs. In return for these concessions, he asks 
that “all denominations—including the Undenominationalistg 
—shall have the statutory right of providing and paying 
teachers to give religious instruction in school hours to the 
children of their own members.” The only alternative, in his 
view, is that described as “the establishment of Undenomi. 
nationalism ”—the maximum of the Nonconformist demand— 
and unless Churchmen move without delay there is a serious 
danger that Nonconformists, and through them the Liberal 
party, will be committed to this larger demand. These two 
articles, taken in connection with Mr. Haldane’s declaration on 
the subject of Home-rule, form a most valuable contribution 
towards the establishment of that general concordat between 
Liberals and Free-trade Unionists which is so essential to 
secure the defeat of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy——Professor 
Herbert Giles, the Cambridge Professor of Chinese, writes 
what he modestly calls a “desultory note” on jade; it is in 
reality a brief but most engrossing study, illustrated with all 
manner of curious anecdotes, proverbs, and literary references, 
of this beautiful stone. Inter alia, he tells a story of an 
artisan who spent three years in carving a piece of jade into 
the form of a mulberry leaf for his feudal Prince. “The 
artisan was richly rewarded; but the philosopher of the day 
is said to have remarked, ‘If God Almighty spent three years 
over every leaf, there would be scant foliage on the trees. 
Therefore the wise man puts his trust in the processes of 
Nature, and not in carving or ingenuity.’ ” 


The great feature in the new National Review is the article 
by Mr. Charles Booth—Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest asset, as 
he has been happily called—on “ Fiscal Reform.” Mr. Booth, 
who eschews statistics, sketches a tentative programme of his 
own, of which the leading features are: (1) a preference of 
5 per cent. ad valorem applying to all inter-Imperial trade 
transactions without exception; (2) an absolutely uniform 
protective import-tax of 5 per cent., manufacturers working 
for export being granted a return of the duty paid on raw 
material, or on the value of raw material represented by 
manufactured or partly manufactured imports; (3) the 
minimum of 5 per cent. would represent the best terms we 
could offer to any foreign nation, and might constitute one side 
of every commercial treaty, with an equally uniform 10 per 
cent. to be levied in thé absence of any treaty. On the other 
hand, in discussing the arguments of Free-traders, Mr. Booth 
makes a number of significant admissions. For example, bis 
divergence from Mr. Chamberlain is indicated in the following 
paragraph :— 

“It is also said, and with more justification, that beyond its 
economic cost, whatever that may be, the protection of home 
industries involves some danger of the struggling of sectional 
interests for special fiscal consideration, and might induce an 
unwholesome reliance on the support thus obtained, which would 
be likely to lead to continually extended demands, and that it is 
thus a dangerous gate to open. These risks apply little if at all 
to the broad uniform lines of action imposed by Imperial pre- 
ference as here suggested in place of the special consideration of 
individual trades, which even if more scientific would be infinitely 
more difficult to arrange and administer.” 


Again, he observes: ‘It would be rash to say that even the 
smallest tax, unless countervailed in some way, is not reflected 
in the price paid by the consumer”; “‘dumping’ is not 
entirely a curse to the recipient nation, nor, on the other 
hand, is it pure blessing to secure cheap goods by this 
means”; and finally, “ whatever the doubts, or drawbacks, or 
dangers which surround the situation, at present, assuredly, 
we are still very prosperous.” In view of these reservations, 
we are not disposed to regard Mr. Booth’s adhesion to the 
party of tariff reform as materially enhancing the driving 
power of its leader——~On the Far Eastern crisis the editor 
writes with gravity and good judgment, being unable to 





share the “ facile optimism ” of those who attempt to discount 
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our obligations under the Anglo-Japanese agreement by 
laying stress on its letter and ignoring its spirit. But he 
indemnifies himself for this restraint by the tone of his 
references to Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents, who are “old 
women” and “ Manchester Mandarins,” and whose utterances 
are “wild, incoherent, and terrified.’ The editor of the 
National Review, we may add, is specially sarcastic at the 
expense of the Spectator. When we described the speeches 
of Mr. Asquith and other Free-traders as “powerful and 
convincing,” he derided the epithets. When we abstain from 
using them, he regards it as a proof of conscious infirmity. 
There is no pleasing such partisanship, but we may be per- 
mitted to point out that he himself never fails to apply 
epithets of the most laudatory character to Mr. Chamberlain 
and his supporters, while the hostile criticism of the Tariff 
Commission is described as “ indecent fury.” 


Dr. Fairbairn’s article on Herbert Spencer in the Contem- 
porary Review, though severe in its insistence on the remark- 
able limitations of that great thinker, is written with a com- 
plete freedom from acrimony. Nothing could be more 
generous than the tribute to Spencer's courage, indepen- 
dence, integrity, and unselfishness; nothing more plain- 
spoken than the exposure of the lacunae in his equipment 
—notably his neglect of the history of civilised man—or his 
lack of the literary faculty. In particular, Dr. Fairbairn 
dwells on his curious failure to appreciate Hegel, who had 
done so much to anticipate him. The mutual indebtedness of 
Darwin and Spencer is also brought out with great effect. 
— Mr. Massingham in his suggestive paper on “The Need 
for a Radical Party” emphasises the remarkable shrinkage 
at the present moment of Radicalism as a combative force, 
The growth of such a party, he admits, will probably be 
further postponed by the intervention of a coalition Govern- 
ment necessary to save Free-trade. But he holds that the unrest 
and unsettlement of the two political parties, and the emer- 
gence of the land question, are symptoms of a reaction 
from which a true people’s party is sure to be the gainer. 
Mr. Massingham’s remedies, it is needless to say, do not 
include Protection—here he effectively invokes the example 
of Free-trade Denmark—but “intensive” agriculture plus a 
Radical measure of land reform, borrowed in part from the 
Trish Land Act of 1903, and the taxation of ground values. 
—Mr. Alexander Ular sends an extraordinary paper on 
“The Tibetan! Puzzle.’ He congratulates Lord Curzon 
on having the courage “deliberately to oppose the moral 
tendencies which reign in these times in Europe, and to 
employ against the awful expansion of Russian influence 
throughout Asia the very means that have secured to Russia 
her brilliant successes.” On the previous page he writes: 
“There is no Asiatic policy possible without making up one’s 
mind to the necessity of adopting Asiatic methods. Russia’s 
marvellous success ...... is entirely due to proceedings 
of the Oriental kind, secret missions, secret negotiations, 
secret corruption, secret arrangements, shameless denials, 
and shameless bluff.”——-We must content ourselves with a 
bare mention of Mrs. Bosanquet’s interesting paper on 
“ Physical Degeneration and the Poverty Line,” in which she 
insists on the paramount importance of teaching working 
women how to feed their children properly; and of Mr. 
Auberon Herbert’s ingenious, rather than convincing, con- 
tribution to anthropology based on the examination of 
gravel-pits in the New Forest. 


Mr. A. J. Dawson’s article in the Fortnightly Review on 
“The Situation in Morocco” is well worth reading for the 
summary it gives of the causes which have led to the existing 
state of things. The following is a description, by “a 
leading European merchant and banker of Tangier,” of 
the present Sultan: “ He has the alert curiosity of a school- 
boy, the amiable, kindly-meaning intentions and wishes of a 
Christian country gentleman, the facile instability of an 
enthusiastic schoolgirl, and just precisely no strength at all.” 
The effect of these qualities has been that as regards himself 
he has accepted the results of civilisation in the form of 
motor-cars and billiard-playing, European dress and painting 
in oils; while he has acted on the British suggestion that the 
taxes should be collected in a rational manner only in so far 
as ordering the thing to be done. The result has been that a 
general distrust of infidel ways has grown up among the 
people, and as there was no organised power capable of 








enforcing the reformed methods of taxation, no taxes are paid 
and anarchy rules in the land. The Pretender, who gave so 
much trouble and who is still at large, is described as a man of 
low birth and of no special ability. He merely gave voice to the 
general discontent, and beginning asa preacher, gradually was 
forced by circumstances, not unwillingly, into the position of 
a leader of rebellion. A curious account is given of some of 
the means he took to consolidate his power. Near Tazza the 
Sultan’s troops inflicted loss on the Pretender’s forces, which 
was inconvenient, as the Pretender had promised his followers 
immunity from bullet wounds. One of his firmest supporters 
reported disaffection: “The Rogui [Pretender] pondered, 
took his informant into his confidence, dug a grave in his tent 
and therein buried the informant, witha hollow bamboo so placed 
in the man’s mouth as to communicate with the surface air.” 
The Rogui then summoned the disaffected and pretended to 
address Abd-er-Rahman, who had been killed the day before. 
The voice of the accomplice through the tube described the 
joys of Paradise, and exhorted the faithful to fight for the 
Pretender. The deputation was satisfied, and the Rogui 
placed his foot over the tube through which his accomplice 
spoke and breathed. He then announced that the spot was 
sacred, and ordered his followers to erect a shrine by piling 
large stones over the place ;—“so ended the Rogui’s most 
famous trick. And the Rogui’s most fait hful accomplice.” 
The writer of the article considers that the present Sultan 
merely exists owing to the military incapacity of the Rogui, 
for the Sultan’s army is disaffected, and of money there is 
none, while the Rogui receives French gold. The latter part 
of the paper is devoted to advocating a partition of Morocco 
between France and England as the only solution of the 
trouble, and a firm belief in the richness of the country is 
expressed. Partitioning countries on paper is an interesting 
game. But at the present time we hope the Government will 
not play at it.——Mr. Fox-Bourne makes out a strong case 
for compelling the Congo Free State Government to submit 
to the arbitration of the Hague Court. There seems to be 
no sort of doubt as to the abominations of the rule of 
King Leopold with his regular army of seventeen thousand 
cannibals. The Congo Government are most anxious that 
we should refer to the Hague our dispute with them about 
the territories of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Therefore it ought to 
be insisted on that they should submit to this same Tribunal. 


The article in Blackwood on Cobden is an amusing instance 
of the frenzied efforts of the Protectionists to try to prove 
that all Free-traders must be bound by Cobden’s views on all 
subjects. If only the bulk of the people could be made to 
believe that the present Free-traders accepted of necessity all 
that Cobden believed, it would be most useful to the Pro- 
tectionists. Indeed, the effect would be so desirable that it 
is well worth while making an effort. The writer of the 
article ransacks the sayings and writings of Cobden for 
absurdities, and finds that Cobden agreed with the state- 
ment that one copy of the Yimes contained more useful 
information than all Thucydides, Cobden also said perfectly 
indefensible things about India, and believed that Napoleon III. 
and the French people had no longer any desire for conquest. 
But what if he did? How do these errors affect the principle 
of Free-trade? Are we to reject the real chemical discoveries 
of the alchemists because they believed in the universal 
solvent ——The writer of a paper on “A Nation at Play: 
the Peril of Games,” uses very weighty arguments to prove 
that we devote too much energy and attention to games. He 
pertinently asks: “ Was our failure to bring the Mad Mullah 
to book in Somaliland to be mentioned in. the same breath 
as the dismal shortcomings of the ‘Shamrock’?” It is not 
in one class, but in all, that the same tendency is to be 
found. The writer truly says that it is not the playing of 
games which is the evil. What is harmful is the absurd amount 
of energy which is spent in reducing them to a science. 
Recreation and exercise are achieved by the simplest 
means, but when extreme skill and scientific elaboration 
enter into pastimes time and energy must be consumed which 
should be devoted to other things. 


Mr. J. Ward writes in the Monthly Review a paper of 
considerable interest on “The Reconstruction of Karnak.” 
It seems as if the greatness of the riches of still buried 
things in Egypt was only equalled by the energy, patience, 
and intelligence of Lord Cromer’s Government. Per- 
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haps the greatest of living Egyptian scholars, Professor 
Maspero, who was recalled to active work by Lord 
Cromer, pronounced that the temple of Karnak with its 
columns was doomed to destruction, and at no far-off period. 
Deposits of mud have raised the bed of the Nile toa much 
higher level than that of antiquity, and so by percola- 
tion of the water the foundations of buildings which used to 
be dry have become waterlogged. At Karnak the bases of 
the sandstone columns have been eroded and many have 
fallen. Fortunately the services of Mr. Legrain, who is both 
an archaeologist and an engineer, have been called in. For 
five years the work of reconstruction has gone quietly on. 
Mr. Legrain, with only a native staff, has carried out the 
work. Great banks of sand have been raised to prop 
up columns and architraves, while foundations of cement 
have prevented further collapse. When heaps of fallen 
rubbish have been cleared away, treasures of sculpture have 
been found underneath : at the third Pylon a row of carya- 
tides of Thothmes I. were found. In excavating the temple 
of Khonsu Mr. Legrain came upon a wonderful head, of 
which a photograph is given. This piece of sculpture is 
apparently of great artistic value. The simplicity of the lines 
and the grandeur of the modelling raise it toa high place in 
monumental art. Like all the enterprises of Lord Cromer, 
this restoration work is planned on a sound basis, and 
carried out by highly competent people, and enhances 
the debt which Egypt and civilisation owe to the modern 
Pharaoh.——The President of Magdalen gives us a scholarly 
study of the influence of Dante upon Tennyson, and points 
out that most likely it was through Hallam that this influ- 
ence arose. There is no doubt, to judge by the quotations 
from conversations and letters, how deep was Tennyson’s 
admiration, though there is little of direct influence in 
his poems. The writer notes the similarity between the 
poets in the fact that they both were at once idealists and 
realists. In this context Mr. Warren points out that herein 
Browning differed essentially from Tennyson, and says: 
“there is no evidence that Raphael ever wrote a single 
sonnet, much less a century.” If the President of Magdalen 
will consult the drawings Raphael made for the “ Disputa,” 
he will find on the backs of them two drafts of sonnets—love 
poems—which are certainly authentic. 

In the Independent Review Mr. H. W. Nevinson writes a 
temperate account of what he saw in Monastir. It must have 
been a difficult task to maintain so moderate an attitude in 
face of the terrible things he saw in the country and the 
organised hypocrisy of Hilmi Pasha, the able and hard- 
working official on whose lips were always the praises of his 
“generous, I might even say magnanimous,’ Government. 
The magnanimity of this Government is shown by the follow- 
ing. The village of Mokreni contained a hundred and ten 
houses. By the means of two mountain guns and swarms of 
Bashi-Bazouks a hundred and nine were destroyed, and a 
hundred and twenty inhabitants, “chiefly old people and 
children,” were killed. Some survivors fled to the Wallach 
town of Klisura; but from that place of refuge they were driven 
by gendarmes in order that they might rebuild their hundred 
and nine homes with £T160 allotted by the Sultan’s Commis- 
sion. Mr. Nevinson, wishing to examine the “balance of 
criminality,” visited three Turkish villages damaged by 
Christians. In the first only six houses had suffered; in the 
second very little except the Christian part was touched; the 
third was absolutely destroyed, except that the mosque was left. 
The writer remarks :—“ In those I saw none of the inhabitants 
had been killed In all my journey I never heard 
of a woman being wronged or a child being killed by any 
Christian villager or insurgent.”——-The Rev. J. S. Moffat’s 
article on ‘“‘ Native Labour in South Africa” throws a good 
deal of light on this difficult question. The writer points out 
that, except on the coast-line, the native population is sparse. 
This fact means that long and laborious journeys have to be 
undertaken by the labourer going to the mines, often accom- 
panied by hardships, even when the journey is made by rail. 
In the latter case the natives have often to travel for days 
crowded in open trucks, with a very uncertain food supply, 
and the subject of profane abuse from the lower-class railway 
employé. The writer says:—“If these difficulties are in- 
evitable, well, be it so! But why complain if natives are not 
as ready as they might be to undertake long journeys to get 
to the white man’s work.” 





es 


NOVELS. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL.* 


Mrs. Conyers’s novel is sure of success, and to a great extent 
deserves it, so full are her pages of graphic description, racy 
dialogue, and the joie de vivre. Irish novels of late years, 
with a few rare exceptions, have at their best been somewhat 
depressing reading; but high spirits reign from cover to cover 
of this cumbrously named sporting romance. The strenuous 
reader who looks to novels for edification, psychological 
analysis, or intellectual gymnastics had better give The Boy, 
Some Horses, and a Girl a wide berth. It is primarily and 
mainly addressed to sportsmen’and sportswomen, and the 
temper of the dramatis personae is admirably indicated ina 
passage summarising the musings of the hero after a day's 
hunting :— 

“The Boy’s dreams were of horse, and horse alone—memories 
of the lift Ould Tim had given to his active quarters as they 
cleared a big wall ; the clever change the old horse had made ona 
rotten bank; memories of the joy of the chase to one who ig 
absolutely without fear, and who does not know a bad fence from 
a good one. He thought of his new grey, a horse as boldasa 
lion, but whose jumping was sketchy and given to ending in 
blunders. Hunting—there was nothing like it, thought the Boy, 
varied in due course by fishing and shooting. 'The joys of intel- 
lectual pursuits did not belong to him. He read the sporting 
column in a paper, and the war news, if there was any, then he 
felt his duty was over. He could chuckle over Jorrocks or Soapy 
Sponge, but the ordinary novel was no pleasure to him. Then, 
with all these happy memories quickening in his blood, the Boy 
looked into the fire, sighing, for none of the sports he loved were 
assured to him. He was spending his capital, and the day loomed 
red nearer when he must go forth into the world and worka 
itile. 
The Boy, it should be explained, is a young Englishman who, 
on the strength of the representations of an Irish cousin, in- 
duces two sporting friends to spend the hunting season in 
Ireland. It is their first visit, and as may be imagined, they 
take some time to become acclimatised to their surroundings, 
—to their dingy lodgings in Cahirvally, a typical, decayed 
Trish provincial centre ; to the casual habits of the Irish rail- 
way officials; to the strangely mixed character of their 
associates in the hunting field; to the ramshackle side of Irish 
life generally. But the quality of the sport—the scene is laid in 
a splendid grass country—reconciles them to everything, even 
to their disastrous experiences at the hands of local horse- 
copers. The Boy, though a mere beginner, shows a far 
greater adaptability in fitting into his new environment than 
his two chums; makes all sorts of strange friends, desirable 
and undesirable; comes perilously near being arrested for 
poaching; and assists in rescuing a lovelorn damsel from the 
machinations of rustic matchmakers. Foxhunters are, after 
all, human, and an amusing love interest is woven into 
the sporting narrative by the competition of Kane-Norton 
and Travers—the Boy’s partners—for the hand of Sheila 
Maguire, an orphan Amazon of large fortune, who so 
effectually dissembles her affection for the Boy that she is 
ultimately driven to propose to him herself, thus rescuing him 
for all time from the necessity of “going forth into the world” 
and working for his living. They are none of them very 
admirable persons. The Boy’s ideals and aims have already 
been described. Kane-Norton and Travers are terribly 
angular Englishmen, possessed by a snobbish fetish worship 
of form, while Sheila has a blunt, bullying manner not 
usually associated with a well-born Irish lady. But at any 
rate they are pleasure-seekers of the open-air type, and to that 
extent greatly preferable to the hothouse type so distressingly 
prominent in most modern society novels. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that Mrs. Conyers merely 
deals with Ireland as a playground, and with only one aspect of 
Ireland viewed in that light. The personages engaged, with 
hardly an exception, are drawn from that section of the 
population which lives for or by the chase,—hunting folk of 
both sexes, squireens, horse-copers, trainers, car-drivers, and 
hangers-cz. Within these restricted limits the picture is well 
done, and the technical knowledge of the writer above 
reproach. Her command of dialect—notably that put into 
the mouth of Hannah Anne, the grimy but faithful maid- 
of-all-work—is excellent, and she has a happy gift of 
bringing home the quality of the Irish atmosphere and 





* The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl, By Dorothea Conyers. London 


Edward Arnold. [6s.] 
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landscape. The humour of the situations is generally 
of an obvious, and even knock-about, kind; there is a 
needless insistence on the slovenliness of Irish ways, 
and on the whole a decidedly imperfect sympathy with the 
Trish character. But in spite of all drawbacks, or perhaps 
because of them, the book is sure of popularity, and even in 
Treland is already spoken of in the same breath with the 
jnfinitely wittier, truer, and more artistic work of Mrs. 
Conyers’s immediate forerunners in this genre. 





Tommy Wideawake. By H.H. Bashford. (John Lane. 3s. 6d.) 
—This very charming book contains another of those agreeably 
intimate and sympathetic studies of boyhood which authors have 
only recently come to think worth making, but which are surely 
as valuable as many of the forms of energy in which men of 
letters expend themselves. Tommy is the son of an officer, who, 
called abroad on active service, appoints four of his friends as his 
motherless boy’s protectors. He is to spend his holidays alter- 
nately with these mentors, one of whom is the vicar, one the 
doctor, while the others are a poet and the undesignated author 
of the story. How Tommy develops is the subject of the book, 
which ends on a serious note, but hds fun and some very pretty 
sentiment by the way. We can recommend it very heartily, not 
only for the story, but also for its style, and for the incidental 
verses from Mr. Bashford’s pen, to whose lyrical runnings the 
readers of the Spectator are not strangers. 

The Young Gerande. By Edmund White. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—Mr. White indicates the purpose of his novel by the 
sub-title. It is “an episode in the Life of the Right Hon. Marcus 
Gerande.” Young Gerande is ambitious; Franziska, whom he 
loves and who loves him, is ambitious. Their aims are different; 
his is success in political life; she looks to the stage; but their 
aims dominate them. And the end of the story is also indicated ; 
it isan “episode” in Mr. Gerande’s life, and his ambition has 
been attained; as for Franziska, we are left in ignorance. Mr. 
White does not rely, it will be seen, on the attractions of a plot. 
His forte, as he has shown before, lies in the study of motives, 
the drawing of character, and the picturing of life generally. All 
this is excellent; we read with unflagging interest, though we are 
not agitated by suspense, or excited by surprises. The tale is 
not spoilt by the plot. 

A Way of His Own. By “A Knotcutter.” (Henry J. Drane. 
8s. 6d.)—This is a distinctly amusing story, if story it may be 
called, for it is more a series of experiences and adventures, con- 
nected together by a certain consistency of character in the 
person who goes through them. He begins by taking counsel 
with a carpenter, who advises him never to do odd things. That 
counsel he does not take; he begins by desiring to leave School 
Royal (which we may take to be Eton) because he does not learn 
the multiplication table there. And he goes on in the same way, 
very much to the entertainment of the reader. It may be 
remarked that this “way of his own” is very much smoothed by 
money. Ramon Leverett—that is the eccentric’s name—is never 
in want of a thousand pounds when a difficulty has to be over- 
come. Itis not hard to be comfortably eccentric on these terms. 

A Splendid Impostor. By Fred Whishaw. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s..—There is always an attraction in “ Claimant Stories ”— 
some of them present very curious problems indeed—if they do 
not occupy too much of our time. Mr. Whishaw has been duly 
careful on this point. He gives us a lively tale, not too long, and 
printed in agreeably large type. Add to this the fact that he is 
on ground which is specially his own,—Russian life and history. 
It will be readily believed, especially by readers who have made 
acquaintance wit’ his work, that A Splendid Impostor is worth 
reading. “Dmitry” tried for a prize even more splendid than 
did our own Perkin Warbeck (in whom some people believe), and 
one cannot help feeling a certain favour for him. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY. 

Platonism in English Poetry of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By John Smith Harrison. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
—In this admirable example of modern American literary scholar- 
ship Platonism is regarded from the standpoint of the poets, “as 
asystem of philosophic thought held consciously in the mind or 
asa more intimate possession of the spirit in its outlook upon 
life.” The poets took their idea of Platonism from an Italian 
poet, who at once Christianised Plato’s philosophy, and en- 
deavoured to reform the practice of love by the application 
of the Platonic doctrine of love and beauty to the lover’s 
passion. From this view as a starting-point, Mr. Harrison 








proceeds to analyse such poets as Spenser, Milton, Donna 
Drummond, and Vaughan, in so far as they dealt more or less meta: 
physically with such subjects as holiness and love. Such analysis 
has been attempted before, but perhaps never so elaborately as 
by Mr. Harrison. He shows great judgment when he comes to 
deal with the “Platonic love which towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century became a court fashion, and which meant 
either a love devoid of all sensual desire, an innocent or hopeless 
passion, or a form of gallantry used to cloak immorality.” This 
book is a most admirable compound of metaphysical and literary 
criticism. 








Songs, Old and New, for Young Singers. By Miss W. L. Rooper 
and Miss Gaynor Simpson. (Newman and Co. 3s.)—The old 
songs in this collection include such familiar friends as the “Men 
of Harlech” and “The Saucy Arethusa”; while among the new 
ones is to be found Mr. John Hay’s “When the Boys Come 
Home,” set to a spirited tune of Miss Gaynor Simpson’s. In all 
the new tunes written by her there is a scholarly use of harmony 
which removes them from the ordinary music of their kind; 
which, while it adds to the charm of the song, does not increase 
its difficulty for young singers. Those who have to do with 
children’s singing will find this little collection most useful. 


From My Window in Chelsea. By Ella Fuller Maitland. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Xavier de Maistre, 
restricted to his room, made a journey around it, and thus 
beguiled his imprisonment very prettily. Mrs. Fuller Maitland, 
confined to hers, has found distraction in the passers-by seen 
from her window, most of whom she has compelled to serve her 
by suggesting trains of thought leading to fancy, reflection, and 
old memories. The result is a little book (reprinted from the 
Pilot) of gentle philosophy and quiet, if rather wistful, humour. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Life and Letters of Robert Leighton. By the Rev. D. Butler. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.)—Robert Leighton, as Mr. Butler 
pictures him, represents a very attractive Christian ideal. And, 
without doubt, he was a man of large and comprehensive views. 
There were very few of his contemporaries who could have 
acknowledged the fact that “there were more holy men in the 
cloisters of Italy and France praying against the Covenant than 
there were in Britain praying for it,’—most of them saw in such 
words “too great a latitude of charity towards the Papists.” 
He had the heart to see the signs of the Christian brotherhood, 
however diverse the outward appearance. But we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Butler puts Leighton’s Calvinism too much 
into the background. He quotes, indeed, a significant sentence: 
“The visible Church is but a little parcel, a kingdom chosen out 
of the world; but the truly godly, who are alone the subjects of 
the inward kingdom of grace, are but a small part of that part” ; 
but ho quotes it as a specimen of style rather than as an expression 
of faith. It is an advance on the Calvinism of a sect, but it comes 
to much the same thing. “A small part of a little parcel” is nota 
hopeful view of the destinies of mankind. In Mr. Butler’s glowing 
eulogy on what he calls the “living Calvinism” of seventeenth- 
century Scotland he expresses a truth. But tosay that the dogma 
of election simply means that “all religion is the intermediate 
work of God Himself in the inner part” is really a solemn trifling 
with words. No seventeenth-century divine would have accepted 
such a definition. Still, Leighton’s ideal contrasts favourably 
with Laud’s. Curiously enough, they were brought into a very 
clearly defined contrast by Laud’s action in the matter of 
Leighton’s own father. Leighton the elder was a violent and 
foul-mouthed fanatic, but the punishment which was inflicted 
upon him, recorded by Laud in his diary, and, if the story be true, 
received by him with open acclamation in Court, was monstrous. 
Robert Leighton was wholly averse to such methods. Mr. 
Butler’s book is well worth studying. And it is not without its 
bearing on present-day schemes of comprehension. It is an 
interesting historical fact that the Scottish Bishops—not Leighton 
only, but all—did not require reordination in the case of a 
Presbyterian minister conforming to the episcopal rule. 


Old Time Travel. By Alexander Innes Shand. (John Murray. 
12s. net.)—This book is not, as one might suppose from the title, 
a companion volume to the “ Hakluyt Voyages” or a new edition 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes or Marco Polo. The “old time” is Mr. 
Shand’s own time. He gives us his experiences of the past and 
present; how he dined, for instance, at the ‘Bellevue’ in 
Brussels at a true table d’héte—the landlady and her sons and 
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daughters sitting down at the table—what he had for his meal, 
how he had it, and what he paid for it. And as in the Low 
Countries, so*it is in Switzerland; as in Switzerland, so in the 
Riviera, and in Rome, and in Spain. Perhaps all this is more 
interesting to Mr. Shand himself than it is to his readers. ‘ The 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow” may be “in remembering happier 
things”; but what of another’s happier things? Where does the 
reader of to-day “come in” when he hears what excellent claret 
was sérved to a customer at two francs the bottle forty years ago? 
For all this, Mr. Shand’s Old Time Travel, though hardly equal to 
the stately form which it has taken, is sufficiently entertaining, 
and there are a number of excellentillustrations. “It is my great 
good fortune,” writes Mr. Shand, “that my friend Mr. Hallam 
Murray had filled portfolios with his fascinating water-colour 
drawings in going over much the same ground.” Some forty of 
these drawings have been reproduced; but it would have been 
well to tell us when this ground was “gone over.” Have we “old 
time ” here also ? 


Robert Browning. By James Douglas. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
1s. net.)—This is another of the “ Bookman Biographies,” and 
possesses the merits of its predecessors in the series. The fifteen 
photographs of the poet supply the materials for an interesting 
study in physiognomy. That portraits should differ—as those by 
Rudolph Lehmann and Felix Moscheles differ—is not surprising ; 
but there is a curious diversity in the photographs. And the 
critics differ, too, not a little. Mr. Douglas thinks that Browning 
will be forgotten because he despised beauty of form. Mr. 
Chesterton, on the other hand, holds that Browning was “a 
conscious and deliberate artist who cared more for form than 
any other English poet who ever lived.” We doubt about the 
speedy oblivion which Mr. Douglas predicts, though it is likely 
enough that some of the later tours de force will pass out of 
common knowledge. But why cannot we have criticism expressed 
in saner language ? What is the good of talking about “ idiosyn- 
cratic insolence,” and “cosmic incongruity,” and “existence as a 
vast comedy of relationships,” and life as “ energy of man trans- 
muting the colossal comedy of external relations into terms of 
his own idiosyncrasy ” ?. 


The Journal of Education. (W. Rice. 7s. 6d.)—The Journal 
of Education continues to hold its place in the very front rank of 
publications which concern themselves with education. We have 
sometimes found ourselves compelled to differ from its judgments 
and counsels; but we feel that nowhere else are we more likely to 
find sounder views on educational questions, or more intelligent 
and expert criticism on books that claim a place in the educa- 
tional apparatus. One of its merits is that it encourages one 
of the very few competitions to which no exception can be taken. 
Prizes for really good pieces of literary work are certainly well 
bestowed. Some of the translations that have this origin are 
quite admirable. We see that, for this year at least, Latin has 
been disestablished. Six are fromthe French and three from the 


German. 


The Register of King’s College, Cambridge, compiled by John J. 


Witness, M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d. net), contains, 
besides a list of members of the College, admitted before 1850, 
who were alive on January Ist, 1903, all the admissions registered 
from February 1st, 1850, down to October 10th, 1901. The first 
list contains the names of twelve King’s men, of whom two, 
Bishop Abraham and the Rev. F. E. Long, are since dead. On 
the other list the first name is Henry Bradshaw (February Ist, 
1850), and the last Alfred Prinz du Salm Salm (October 10th, 
1900). It may be noticed that the admissions in 1850 were seven 
in number, in 1900 forty-sia. 


Two little volumes of considerable interest may be mentioned 
together. In the “Temple Series of English Texts” (J. M. 
Dent and Co.), we have Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesie, edited 
by W. H. Hudson, M.A.— Poems of Charles Cotton. Chosen and 
edited by J.R.Tutin. (The Editor, Cottingham, near Hull. 2s. net.) 
—Cotton (the author of the second part of “The Compleat Angler”’’) 
wrote some very good verse, and we welcome Mr. Tutin’s effort to 
bring it into the notice it deserves. 


The eighth issue of The London Manual, edited by Robert Donald 
(E. Lloyd, 1s. 6d.), is full, as we need hardly say, of information. 
The work of the London County Council in improving London is 
one of the subjects in which special interest must be felt, not by 
Londoners only, but by all who belong to Greater Britain. It 
has been a costly work, probably far more so than it need have 
been but for our monstrous way of valuing for compulsory sale. 
Mr. Donald remarks that there is generally a “ marked difference 
between the license values put forth by the holders ”—the County 
Council abandons all the licenses in houses which it buys—and 





awards eventually made. “Experts” swear according to order — 
one the other day swore for his employer to a value of £16,000 
and got £800!——A List of English Clubs, by E. C. Austen Leigh’ 
(Spottiswoode and Co., 3s. 6d.), contains nearly three thousand 
names, of which more than a third are golf clubs. 


Dirzcrorizs, Preraczus, &c.—The Post Office London Directory 
(Kelly and Co., 32s.) may, for various reasons, fairly claim the 
first place in this list. Its bulk—increased this year, we observe, 
by thirty-seven pages—the untiring industry by which its varied 
information is verified and kept up to date, and its consequent 
general efficiency, entitle it to such a pre-eminence. To go into 
details would be an interesting task, did the occasion allow. Tho 
Publicans occupy, we see, eighteen pages, and show nearly four 
thousand names. Here, among the names of public-houses, arg 
the “Generals,’—Abercrombie, Canrobert, Havelock, Napier, 
Picton ; and here the “ Admirals,’—Blake, Carter, Codring. 
ton, Duncan, Hawke, Keppel, Mann, Napier, Nelson, Rodney, 
Tyrrell, Vernon. We must give a line to the grim humour 
of the ‘Black Cap,’ kept by a Mr. Judge. Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, §c., edited by Ashworth P. Burke (Harrison and Sons, 
42s.), has reached its sixty-sixth edition. Its pages, considerably 
more than two thousand in number, contain biographical par. 
ticulars of persons, past and present, bearing titles, real or courtesy, 
and of a multitude of others connected with them. But every one 
knows what Burke means, and it is not necessary to do more 
than notice the appearance of the annual issue.——Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, §c. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 10s. 64.), 
is a convenient volume which concerns itself with the present 
bearers of titles and distinctions of various kinds. Brief historical 
notices are added, and in the case of hereditary honours the 
name of the heir is given.——The Clergy Directory and Parish 
Guide (J. S. Phillips, 4s. 6d.) gives the names of the clergy, active 
or retired, lists of dignitaries and dignities, the names, patronage, 
and incomes of benefices, &c.,—a useful volume, especially as it 
appears in such good time.——The Scottish Church and University 
Almanac (Macniven and Wallace, ls. net) is extended to other 
bodies related, in one way or another, to the “Scottish 
Church,” properly so called,—*The United Free Church,” and 
Presbyterian Communions in England and Ireland. In view 
of an interesting controversy which is not yet settled, we may 
mention that the “ Free Church of Scotland ”—i.e., the minority 
which did not acquiesce in the union with the U.P. body— 
retains its old form, not. a little diminished, it is true 
in quantity. There are now eleven Presbyteries, with one 
hundred Charges, of which sixty-nine are vacant. What will be 
the result if the House of Lords should decide that this somewhat 
attenuated body is the true Free Church of Scotland ?——The 
Catholic Directory (Burns and Oates, 1s. 6d. net) suggests no such 
interesting reflections. On the other hand, it is significant to 
note the very large proportions of the “ Advertiser” appended to 
the Directory. No Anglican or other clerical directory has any- 
thing like it——-We welcome the second issue of the Schoolmasters’ 
Year-Book and Directory (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 5s. net). 
The contents may be briefly given:—Part I. “A Review of the 
Year,” and details of the administration of secondary education, 
including the Board of Education, County Councils, and other 
local bodies, educational societies, kc. Part II. A list of teachers 
in secondary schools and of schools. 





(*,* Erratum.—The price of Mrs. Harvey-Brooks’s book on 
Marriage and Marriages, noticed in our last issue, was incorrectly 


given as 5s. It should have been 4s. net.] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
= ly 


..(Unwin) 


Alexander (Mrs.), Kitty Costello, cr 8vo... ae 
‘Ss. C. Brown) 


Allan (Sir W.), Songs of Love and Labour, “er 8v0 .. 
Analysis of the ‘Hunting Field (The), 12MO s.cseeee sseeesesseeeesee(DMethuen) net ¢ 
BACON BIWOtLIOG, OL BVO <c.s..ccessn2ccsss acces) ses svneseseseveace , (Gay & Bird) net 
Barnard (S.) aud Child (J. M.), A New Geometry for Junior Forms, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) 2/ 
Barr (A. E.), Thyra Varrick, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/ 
Bell (Mrs. A.), Lives & Le sends of the English Bishops & Kings (Bell) net 14; 
Blair (M.), ‘The Paisley Shawl and the Men who Produeed it, Sto 
(A. Gardner) net 7/6 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. II., 8vo ............(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Carr (A.), Horae Biblicae, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Casper (L.), Functional Diagnosis of Kidney, cr 8vo (Rebman) net 7/0 
Catalogue of Books Presented by Edward Capell to the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Catalogues of the Libraries of Christ Church thet! and St. Augustine’s 
‘Abbey at Canterbury, 8vo.. on ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Cobban (J. M.), The Iron Hand, cr 8vo .. (Long) 6/0 
Davies (A. C. F.), The Art of Heraldry, fo “Gacky net 147/0 
Davison (A.), Mammalian Anatomy, 8vo ebman) net 7/0 
Divine Vision (The), and other Poems, by A. -(Macmillan) net 3/0 
Drury (T. W.), Confession and Absolution, er 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Earle (A. M.), Two Centuries of Costume in America, 1620-1820, 2 vols. 
cr 8vo.. ‘.. (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Fascicnli M: ulayenses : ‘Supplement, “Map, and ‘Itinerary ...(Longmans) net 5/0 
Foster (Sir C. Le N.), Elements of Mining and Quarrying, cr 8vo (Griffin) net 7/6 
Fountain (P.), The Great North-West and the Great Lake Region of North 
America, 8V0O ........... ecesneney danvens ... (Longmans) net 10/6 
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+s (A.), Asthma in Relation to the Nose, 8V0............+++-.-(Adlard) net 5/0 
nas (the Worship of the Dead, 870 wm wn-(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Gorman Emperor's Speeches (The), 8V0 .........ssesssereereees (Longmans) net 12/6 
Hancock (H. I.), Japanese Physical Training, cr 8vo............(Putnam) net 5/0 
Hansell (H. F.), Text-Book of Diseases of the Eye, 8vo ......(Rebman) net 17/0 
Harhord (F. W.), The Metallurgy of Steel, 8vo .............0:.....-(Griffin) net 25/0 











Uardy (T.), The Dynasts: a Drama, Part I., cr 8vo. ..(Maemillan) net 4/6 
Harper (C. G.), The Ingoldsby Country, Cr 8V0...........ssceseseecesseees (Black) 6/0 
Harris (W. 8.), Mr. World and Miss Church Member, cr 8vo (S. C. Brown) 5/0 
Hemstreet (C.), Literary New York: its Landmarks and Associations, 

CT BVO sesccssssscecersereseeee senses casscesnscsrceseeesersessneenecns ae. gesseeeeeees (Putnam) net 7/6 
Horth (A. C.), Educational Woodwork, cr 8vo ......... (P. Marshall) net 3/6 
Howard (N.), Savovarola: a City’s Tragedy, cr 8v0..................(Demt) net 4/6 
Imperial Guide to India (The), Cr 8V0 ......-+..0+ss00 os net 6/0 
Irvine ((.), St. Brighid and her Times, cr 8VO ..........s:eesereees (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Kinzer fe , Theory & Practice Damask Weaving (Scott & Greenwood) net 8/6 
Labour and other Guastions inSouth Africa, by ‘‘Indicus,”’ er 8vo (Unwin) si 6 

0 


Limerick Up-to-Date Book, Cr 8V0 ..........ssseseeseeneseeenenee (Gay & Bird) net 
Liverpool School of Medicine: First Report of the Trypanosomiasis 
Expedition to Senegambia, 1902, 4t0.......s.sssesseereserseee (Longmans) net 10, 
Martin (S.), Manual of General Pathology for Students, 8vo (J. Murray) net 15 
Mason (H. C. F.), Compositions and Translations (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3 
Matthay (F.), The Act of Touch in all its Diversity, 8vo ....... (Longmans) 7 
Moore (E.), Studies in Dante, 3rd Series, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10 
Morris (H.), Life of Charles Grant, 80 .............cceesseeeee (J. Murray) net 12, 
Mortimer (A. G.), Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, Part II., 
BR sis cais ovo dvecséacsussvn isgqubeccecsceusyacssasasapsunssihinas conyers (Skeffington) net 2 
Outline Sermons and Plans for Evangelistic Work, cr 8vo ...... (Revell) net 3 
Parry (B. St. J.), Discussion on the General Epistle of St. James, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5 
Phelps (M. H.), Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 6 
6 
6 
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Pickering (P.), Toy Gods, cr 8V0 ..........06+ soesenaccorecs senses soeseecnesesseeaes (Long) 
Priestman (H.), Principles of Wool Combing, cr 8V0 ...........+s2+e0+++++++(Bell) 
Rideal (S.), Disinfection and Preservation of Food (Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 15/( 
Scott (L. J.), Twelve Little Pilgrims who Stayed at Home...(Revell) net 3 
Sergeant (A.), The Yellow Diamond, Cr 8V0 ..........00ce0eeeeeeeeeseee-( Methuen) 6 
Seymour (A.). Practical Lithography, 8vo............(Scott & Greenwood) net 5 
Snowden (J. H.), Scenes and Sayings in the Life of Christ....... (Revell) net 5 
Stirling (J. H.), The Categories, Cr 8VO .........cesserseesereneees (Oliver & Boyd) 4 
Stubbs (C. W.), Castles in the Air, & other Poems, Old and New (Dent) net 3 
Suteliffe (H.), Through Sorrow’s Gates, Cr 8V0........ sccseseeeeeeeseee (Unwin) 6 
Swete (H. B.), Studies in the Teaching of Our Lord (Hodder & Stoughton) 3 
Text of Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 8vo ......... ...(Gay & Bird) net 25 
Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, Vol. II., 8vo.. amb. Univ. Press) 20, 
Thompson (H. L.), Church of 8, Mary the V 
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, Oxford, in Relation to 
Some Famous Events of English History, er 8vo ... ...(Constable) net 3/' 
Tod (J.), Arithmetical Guide for Marine Engineers, 8 .(Simpkin) net 6 
Toryism, edited by F. E. Smith, cr 8vo . .. (Harper) net 3/6 
Walters (H. B.), Greek Art, 16mo ............ " (Methuen) net 3 
Warden (F'.), The Mis-Rule of Three, cr 8v: Ks¥eexehantaessseot URED 
Widow’s Grave, and Otherwise Purloined, by an Ex-Widow, cr 8vo 
(Gay & Bird) net 5/ 
Willcocks (Sir J.), From Kabul to Knmassi, 8vo. (J. Murray) net 21 






...(Burleigh) 6 


Wray (R.), Beyond the Northern Lights, cr 8vo.. . 
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Yorke (C.), Delphine, cr 8vo ......... 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10$ Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor €. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
_— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 
C.S.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 


ee Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
uties, —_—_ 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. — 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SCHWEITZER'’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 














LIBERTY WINTER SALE. 


TO-DAY and 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


PRICED CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS POST-FRoS. 
LIBERTY & CO. (cirtitic Wares & Fabrics) LOND ON 
Oo S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDOU, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ...........+-+ sosenpeseuatacacdeecensccdha oeesGae 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
NATIONAL 








PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 





PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
INSTI Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL —_—— 
No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 





BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppRrEess—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownrna, F.R.M.S., F.B.A:S. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from above. 





WIONTE FIANO, Grown and Exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
It pays to send out 
SAMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
oN 
APPLICATION 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
The Wine is excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 


Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 
34 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. 
10/6 per dozen half-bottles. 


18/- per dozen. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. Quility A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d (Sample pair, 


1s. 11d., post-free.) 
GLOVES. 


Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, Wiamore Street, W. 





Ss. 1id., post-free.) 





Every reader who has, or is about 

The Great to have, occasion to make House 

Furnishing Purchases, should write 

Annual at once for a copy of the Illustrated 
Opportunity. Catalogue @ 318 (sent free) of 


HAMPTONS 


GREAT ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE 
JANUARY 4 to 30, 1904. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Bie INSTITUTION. 21220000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


} 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 


Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 


London: 17 Kina Witt1am Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, T=» 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Harron GarpEn, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


2 aealiala’ O F L I V-h BPO '0O LL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


A Head-Master is required for the Boys’ Schools of the Liverpool Institute 
in succession to Mr. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., who has been appointed Chief 
Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Institute the gift of that Institution, together with its valuable property. 

The appointment of a Head-Master will be made by the Liverpool Education 
Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution of a Board of 
Governors of the Institute. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the Educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and 
consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by six 
months’ notice on either side. 

A ee copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. HAROLD WHALLEY, Mount Street, 
Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership,” giving par- 
ticulars of age, qualifications, and experience, together with 50 printed copies 
of the application, including copies of not more than six testimonials, must be 
sent ws ater than the 30th January, 1904. (Original testimonials must not be 
sent. 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify Candidates. 

EDWARD BR. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 








December 23rd, 1903. 
(j BESHAM LECTURESHIP ON DIVINITY. 


A VACANCY having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Divinity by 
the resignation of the Rev. Prebendary Bevan, I am directed to give Notice 
that Candidates for the appointment must deliver applications in writing, 
22companied by copies of three testimonials, to me on or before the 23rd day 
of January, 1904. 

The age of Candidates must not exceed 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for one year only from the date of such appointment, 

Personal canvassing will not be permitted. 

Particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained from me. 

By Order, 
JOHN WATNEY, 
Clerk to the Gresham Committee. 








Mercers’ Hall, 23rd December, 1903. 


—— G EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT SCIENCE MASTER is REQUIRED for Next Term, 
beginning on the 19th inst. Commencing Salary £160. Some preference would 
be given to a Cambridge First Classman, who must, however, have adequate 
Laboratory experience, especially in Chemistry.—Applications, accompanied by 
copies of testimonials, to be sent at once to R. CARY GILSON, Esq., King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE; 
BRISTOL.—REQUIRED immediately, for the Boys’ School, a JUNIOR 
FRENCH MASTER, to teach French conversationally ; commencing salary, 
£140. Candidates must state that they have read the printed particulars, 
which can be obtained from the REGISTRAR by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope.—Applications must be sent to him not later than January 25th, 1904. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—APPLICATIONS invited 

for the Post of SECRETARY and BURSAR from Lady Day, 1904. 

Salary starting at £400 a year, and house. Knowledge of business, finance, 

sanitation, vo | the management of landed property required. A Public School 

man of good social position eee giving full particulars, by letter 
only, marked “ Haileybury,” to E. S. HANBURY, Esq., Poles, Ware, Herts. 


ITERARY MEN and AUTHORS are OFFERED 
choice of 3 HAMMOND TYPEWRITERS by merchants no longer 
using them. Prices £12 downwards, in perfect working condition.—On 
view any time at PEIRCE, LESLIE, and CO., Ltd, 14 Billiter Street, 
London, E.C. 


IL PAINTINGS, PORTRAITS, AND OLD CHINA 
WANTED FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
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FLINTSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


YL ouyweu. COUNTY SCHOO, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 








Applications are hereby invited for the appointment of Head-Master of the 
above Dual School. 

The Head-Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of not less than £19 
and also a capitation payment calculated on such a scale, uniform or graduated 
as may be fixed from time to time by the School Governors with the consent 
of the County Governing Body, at the rate of not less than £1 10s. nor morg 
than £3 a year for each Scholar in the School. 

All applicants must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. The 
must also state their age and previous experience in educational work, and bg 
prepared to enter upon their duties forthwith. 

A knowledge of the Welsh language is desirable. 

The applicant appointed must carry out, and be subject to, all the provisions 
of the scheme, copies of which will be supplied by the undersigned free on 
application. 

Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be disqualified, 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master Holywell County School,” accompanied 
by 25 copies of three recent testimonials, are to be sent to me, the undersigned, 
by not later than the 15th of January, 1904, r 

Dated this 23rd day of December, 1903. 

hem Caen i. bg rons 
erk of the County Governing Body, 
County Offices, Mold. - — 


ETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION.—ELECTION of 
FOUNDATIONERS.—The FETTES GOVERNORS will, in March next, 

select a certain number of Candidates for Examination for the Foundation in 
July, and admission to the College in September. The number of vacancies 
will probably be about ten. The Candidates elected will receive board and 
education free of charge. Candidates must be children of parents who are 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable 
education to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for 
that —-. They must be over eleven and under fourteen years of age, 
complete upon July 15th next.—Application should be made before February 15th 
to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will supply Forms of Application. ke. Edinburgh, Jan. 2, 1904, 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


GT. LEONARDS JUNIOR SOHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 











For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, 2n1 special 
ren aga are made for the entire charge of children from {ndia and the 
Jolonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. ‘Treasurer: Mr. C. G, 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog: 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Kt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, dc. 


AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 
for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 
Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttie- 
worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. ramingell, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 
Class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals, the Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


ASTBOURNE.—TWO VACANCIES occur in high-class 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Beautiful residence close to sea and downs. 
Excellent modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. 
The School is highly reeommended. Fees, 60 guineas.—For Prospectus apply 
“M. O.,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, 


RIGHTON, W.— LADIES’ SCHOOL. Est. 1850, 
RECOGNISED by the BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2 and 3 Walsingham Mansions. 
Beautifully situated on sea front. Modern Languages, Orchestra, Swimming, 
Riding, Hockey, Dressmaking, Cooking Classes. Mod. Fees. 


ENTLEMAN’S DAUGHTER can be RECEIVED at 
J. REDUCED FEES ina high-class Boarding School, S. Coast.—Address, 



































All communications, with fullest particulars, may be addressed, in strict 
confidence, to ** CONNOISSEUR,” Connaught Mansions, Westminster. 


“*P, 123,” care of Shelley’s Advertising Oifces, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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U EE N’S c OL L E G SE, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 


Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G, C. BELL, M.A. 
LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 2st, 1904, 
Fees 8 guineas to 10 guineas a term. 
Boarders received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Strect. 
Students may enter for the College Course or for Single Lectures. 
For all particulars and Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 


lade COLLEGE SCHOOL, 





43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
(Preparatory for Queen’s College). 
Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
For Girls from 5 to 14 years old and boys from 5 to 9. 
Drill every day, gymnastic classes and games twice a week. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 19th. 
For particulars apply to the LADY RESIDENT. 


ee 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1904. The 
College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of 
London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. : 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in January and October. 
‘he SESSION 1904 BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 14th. The Course 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
nted by the Universities of London and Cambridge held annually in 
cem ber. 
Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
he RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
CULLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


MARY’S LODGE, 34 WARRINGTON CRES- 
e CENT, W.—BOARDING HOUSE for GIRLS for S, Mary’s College ; 
excellent garden.—Full particulars from PRINCIPAL. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
GREAT 


AWNSIDE, MALVERN, 
CESTERSHIRE 


WOR 4 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Honours Certificate, Medallist of R. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary certificate. 

Prospectus and Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


























CzUsen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
poving ae Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review ayd Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. MHockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
*“TREVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &c., apply to 
Miss BALE. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualitied 
‘Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 























T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 13th. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 

on modern lines, Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen's College; Miss 

SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 

London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simcpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 

M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 

of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 

OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old-Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special Advantages for Music, Art, 
Languages, International History and Literature. Educational System aims 
at individual culture and self-government of the highest ty Visits made 
to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. 
Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply “BR. S.,” 
clo J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 























IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F, GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 





Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 

39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 

5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for admission may be obtained at 
the School, or from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES, 


ged es HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 

Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPP! BRIDGES. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 

removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 

for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 

Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
to LADY RESIDENT. 


T. ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Lis, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, d 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis,—Principals, 























for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVER, 
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T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 14rzu, 1904, 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons ou 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—LIllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

BOYS' SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination January 12th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 13th. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination January 12th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 18th. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, 8.E. 


ae COLLEGE, LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 
mte Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, January 18th, 1904, The School 
1s organised as a First-Grade Modern and Classical School, with Higher 
Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments, 


For Prospectus apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX .— 

Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references,and particulars on application. 


RESHAMS SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


Public School on Modern Lines. New Buildings, including Laboratories, 
opened September 30th, 1903. 
For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HIERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 
near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate. 
G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 22np, 1904. Moderate fees. 
Strong Staff of University men in High Honours. Rich Foundation. Valuable 


























Scholarships tenable at the School and Universities. A few VACANCIES in {| 


the Head-Master’s House.—Apply for Llustrated Prospectus to Rev. C. F. 
HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
COLLEGE, 


IERREMONT 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 








ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ORKSHIRE COAST.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—M.A. Oxon, (Honours), 10 years’ experience, Opening New 
School, offers special opportunity of individual attention (practically private 
tuition) at moderate (school) fees. Present accommodation limited to 6 
Boarders. Healthy and bracing locality. Highest refs.—Prospectus on 
application. WESTHOLME, FILEY. 


JLSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

‘4 Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M A. Oxon., RECEIVES about a 
dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy ; individual tuition ; very successful. Delightful country home, 
large grounds for games, &c. ; ponies for riding.—Particulars on application. 


M\RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 
health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26thand 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


0. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, and 
football. Holiday Navy Class and Private Tuition. SCHOOL REOPENS 
THURSDAY, January 21st. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. ‘Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Cless for children under eight, Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters, 
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AT #H coc OLLEG BB, 
A First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground, 
President: The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.Q, 


Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon), F.S.A,, 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College, 

Upper and Junior Schools—Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd, 1904, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions wil] be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit, 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAY 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


a 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAYXM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
~ scape Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urbam. 











‘\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

4 Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing. 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer. 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


OVER COLLEGEH—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) for 

Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd), SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£6v) will be Awarded upon Examination in March.— 
Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


A LISS VA FT SCHOOL, 


FOUR CHAFYN GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED at 
end of JANUARY. 
For full particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staif 

of Masters ; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 

games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding-houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 
The above well-known School, preparatory for the Public Schools and 
Navy (under the new regulations), has been RE-OPENED. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np. 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.), 8S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


rANHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.— Fo 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. ‘ 


qv ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professioual 
Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Small Public Schoo!. Numerous Scholarships. Moderate Terms, 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 2lst. 
For Prospectus apply Kev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


JARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own gruunds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box lv, ‘The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 

large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 

under 18 preferred. French and Conversational German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Exanfinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Tutors for 
about 12 Pupils. Staff includes a Senior Optime, a Classical Scholar, a 
Science Exhibitioner, and a Classical Honoursman. See Prospectus for Suc- 
cesses (PREVIOUS FAILURES), fees (very moderate), Press notices, parents’ 
testimonials, pastimes. London 3 hours.—REC'TOR, Combe Florey, ‘launton. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bunk, 
Northumberland. - 
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COLLEGE 





AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. , 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,intending Colonists, &., 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ‘and Forestry Branch. 


er se 


PRESIDENT— 
The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PrincrPaL— : 
ThoRev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


cena a es 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

: President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
‘Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &c. 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 15th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MASTER, or 
to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


=": ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

: Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, vii WOLVERHAMPTON. 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Situation High and Healthy. 
Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Workshops, Scholarships. 
For all particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


INISHING HOME-SCHOOL.—SIX GIRLS ONLY 
TAKEN. French thoroughly taught in all its branches by Principal, a 
Parisian with twenty years’ experience in England. House heated throughout ; 
electric light ; hot and cold ordinary and shower baths. Garden; tennis, 
croquet. A few minutes from the Bois dela Cambre.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


a. 2. 4-8. 8.2% 2... me Be 


FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and FAMILY COM- 
FORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. Bath-room. 
DE VAUMESLE, 4 Rue du Dome, Paris. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
i Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.”” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holds a Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references, 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
; MONTMIRAIL (Neuchitel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


RANCE. — Mile). GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


P ATON’S LIST OF 
ety and GIRLS) 
ND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
: 1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
, J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tf statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 






































SCHOOLS 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Oraven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


M®. Ss. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

{% BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titica ted High School Teachers, Foreign Teaehers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 














CHOOL or SOCIOLOGY anp SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
—Ten LECTURES will be given by Professor PATRICK GEDDES on 
OBSERVATION AND METHOD IN SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
at CAXTON HALL, Caxton Street, Westminster, 
on Thursdays, beginning January 2Ist, at 4.30 p.m. Course ticket, 7s. 6d. 
Single Lecture, 1s.—All inquiries as to these Lectures and the other work* 
the School to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


ISITING LECTURES on HYGIENE, NURSING, 

AMBULANCE, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &c., given in Girls’ Schools by 

an experienced Technical Health Lecturer. Certificates as Sanitary Inspector, 

Practical School Hygiene from the Sanitary Institute, London; Advanced 

Hygiene, South Kensington, St. John’s Ambulance, &c.—WADMORE, 
116 Adelaide Road, South Hampstead. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


N E W NMA. V 4°] 
CADETSHIPS. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmouts), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W, 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovurs), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’ 
‘*‘“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to ' 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovuts), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


Py YeEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 











SCHEME. 








MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


4 SSAY-WRITING, SPEECH-MAKING. 
LITERARY TUITION. 
Srecrat System or INSTRUCTION BY POST. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Established 1893, 


O YOU SPEAK PROPERLY? 


If your profession necessitates frequent use of the voice, make sure that you 
are using it correctly. Throat affections and loss of voice inevitably follow 


wrong production. 
BE WISE IN TIME! 
A few lessons from Mr. EDMUND PAUL, Voice Specialist, 40 WIGMORE 
STREET, W., may save you months of misery and a doctor's bill. 
Even if you already sufter from laryngitis or throat troubles you will derive 
the utmost benefit from a course of lessons. ; 
Efficacy of teaching demonstrated in a single lesson. 


C P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES. 


JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 






























*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
Jan. 20... ove © ETA sac cscceseoncs a le Australia. 
TOME Oi cca carstenavave ‘EMPRESS OF CHI Feb, 22 Japan. 


* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; ‘Third, £5 10s. 

8.8. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ............ 8,852 tons Jan. 19 

8.S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) 7,392 tons ........ Feb. 2 

For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 

RAILWAY, 67 and 68 King William Street, E.C. ; or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'’S CRUISES. 

S.Y. *‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 

21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, Cruise, 

28 days. ‘Ticket Dover, Calais, Marseilles included. February 2nd, 


19u4. Other Cruises later 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


B OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


— IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 



































For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


A Remarkable Collection of Rare and Valuable Books. . 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Thursday, January 14th, 
and following day, at 1 o’clock, RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising 
a splendid proof Copy of the Engraved Works of Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence ; 
Blake's America (with a very beautiful cancel Plate), The Song of Los, &e., 
the excessively rare Original Coloured Issues, 35 Plates, 1793-5; Gould’s great 
Works on the Birds of Europe, Great Britain, &., 23 vols. ; Meyer's Coloured 
Illustrations of British Birds, 4 vols., folio; and other fine Ornithological 
Works by Selby, Elliott, Booth, Dresser, Butler, &c.; Books in Natural History ; 
Alken’s National Sports of Great Britain, Coloured Plates, folio, Apperley's 
Life of a Sportsman, and other rare Sporting Books, including a fine Set of 
Baily’s Magazine, 76 vols., half-morocco ; Editions de Luxe of Dickens, Byron, 
Tennyson, Lamb, &c.; handsomely bound Sets of the Works of the Elizabethan 
Dramatists, Swift, Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, J. H. Jesse, Miss Strickland, 
William Morris, and others; Books of Prints and Engravings, &c. 
To be Viewed and Catalogues had. 








ae a eee Oe BUSINES 8. 


SOLE PARTNER wishes ENERGETIC PRACTICAL PARTNER; good 
social position preferred ; £2,000 to £3,000; confidential. 
No. 796, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

~ ag gy to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
vondon, E.C; 


Oe of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &e., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Preliminar: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
} EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_&A.\_ or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS PURCHASED.—Gentlemen, Executors, and others 

will find it to their advantage to communicate with us before disposing in 

any other way of a Library or small collection of Books. Competent buyers 
sent any distance. List of Special Wauts post-free. Rare Books supplied. State 
wants. Catalogue free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 

books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 

to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 

see offered for them. We pay the highest ensh prices. Send for our List, free, 
—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Following Prices Offered. Alken’s 
Leicestershire Steeple Chase, 1830, £15; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 
1838 or 1843, £10; Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837, £8; Hunting Reminiscences, 
1843, 30s.; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822, £2; Symonds’ Essays, 1890, 25s. ; 
Tudor Translations: Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 1892, £5; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893, 25s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1895, £3; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866, £4; Gamonia, 1837, £3; Tennyson’s In Memorian, first edition, 
1850, £2; Alken’s Life of a Race Horse, 1848, £10; Rowlandson’s Loyal Volun- 
teers, £20; Comforts of Bath, 1798, £10; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848, 
£20; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837, £2; Hunting Casualities, 1850, £4; Edinburgh 
University Magazine, 4 parts, 1871, £2; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869, £3; Alken’s Sporting Repository, 1822, £25, 
sd prices given for all books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruik- 
shank, &c. 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


HE STORY OF PET MARJORIE. 
Numerous Unpublished Writings, Portraits, and other Relics of 
Sir W. SCOTT’S gifted Child Friend, 
Price 6s. 
Surrgm, MarsHatyt, Hamitton, Kent and Co., Limited. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
TONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for “on 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends “seed 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
. And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
































MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


——— 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in, 
£7 10s. 





“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARI NERS’ 
aes 7 Royal Benevolent SOCIETY, 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED, 


President—The Earn CADOGAN, K.G., 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUAI 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin, 1/5 per } 1b. Tin, 
Sd. per oz, 43d. per oz, 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “ Navy Cut” and ‘Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ......£50,000,000. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopz and ABC 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
hess GREAT FOLK OF OLD MARYLEBONE. By 


Mrs. Bartire Saunpers. A Charming Social History of Bygone Mary- 
lebone, containing many oe Local Anecdotes of Charles Dickens, i 














Brownings, and Charles Wesiey. 2s. 10d., post-free.—H, J, GLAISH 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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NOW READY. JANUABY NUMBER. 


NEW LIBERAL - REVIEW. 
Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
Is tae Britisx Drama WorTH Keerine ALive? 
Jerome K. Jerome. 

Tue Russo-JAPANESE PERIL AND ITS BEARING ON 
‘Ancto-FrencH Rexations. Frederick Lees. 
AytI-SEMITISM: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUES- 

mon. P. J. Hughesdon. 
que TALE oF A Toric. G. K. Chesterton, 
Tur SouL oF A CATHEDRAL. J. H. Yoxall, 
Dutwick anD LEWISHAM. A Spectator. 
Tap CASE FOR THE SECOND BaLior, J. E. Woola- 
cott. 
Ant x THE Torts. C. G. Compton. 
Tus Doom OF THE Eneiisn Cockney. Geoffrey 
Turner. 
Suaxeseeare’s Nature. G. A. B. Dewar. 
Mr. Tuomas CREEVEY, M.P., WHieg anp ScANDAL- 
wonerR. William S. Inglis. 
“IRELAND AT THE Cross Roaps.” 
Tyrrell, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Nores oF THE Montu anp REcENT Boors. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
§2 and 83 Temrie CuamBers, Lonpoy, E.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, — The 
January BOOK MONTHLY 
now on Sale, Gd. net, is one of 
the best numbers yet published, 
alike for fresh information and 
gossip, for articles and pictures, 
and for beautiful printing. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Ltd., 
4 Stationers Hall Court, E.C. 


Professor 














Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and er Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/g 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret Lhe increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .....:s00s+seessererseeeee£ 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......00secceeseesesseeeee eee 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





22°]. 23°/, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


R. ANDERSON & GO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINFAS, 
PERS oc ccccccccecsccecses eecces £1010 0 
Half-Page ..ccccccseees eccccee 5 5 O 
Quarter-Page ...ccccccoseceee 212 6 
Narrow Column ....... ecsecoe 810 @ 
Half-Column..... eccccccccecce 115 0 
Quarter-Column .....sceseceee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page .......- eccceeeehl4 14 0 





Inside Page ..... vecscce SRae @ 

Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 


Fever, Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a pM Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 


ache, and Meningitis, 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
all others, I should say Cunoropynr. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
ofa large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

None genuine without the words ** Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the stamp. Over- 


whelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


Sots Manuracrurers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stemach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





THE 


“MIDGET” 
SERIES. 


‘A dainty and acceptable SUBSTI- 
TUTE for the BIRTHDAY or CHRIST- 
MAS CARD.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 


3 in. by 2in, 

Fancy leather bindings, 2s.6d.each. Fancy boards, 
gilt edges, 1s. each. Uniform with “ Victoria: 
the Good Queen and Empress.”’ 

Each of these little books can be purchased 
separately, Many popular books of this character, 
published in the early part of this century, are now 
worth their weight in gold. 

‘*Each volume is in a little box, small enough to 
go into your waistcoat pocket, and so well got up as 
to please the most exacting taste.’”-—Outlook. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THIS SERIES, 
JUST READY :— 


A POSY OF VERSE 
FROM HERRICK. 


Daintily Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Fancy boards, 1s, 


One Shilling, bound in white and blue; 2s. 6d. net, 
und in calf, 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
By Exeanor Buiter. With numerous Illus- 
trations of Her Majesty, from Authentic 
Sources. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, in calf 
binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King 


of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of 
India. By ELeanor BuLtey. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about tweat; 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so small 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.’’—Queen. 

‘* The daintiest little book we have seen.”—Record, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s, 6d, net, 
bound in calf, 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“Tt would be difficult to find a more complete 
pocket companion to England’s capital.”— Queen. 
‘The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 
—Black and White. 
This volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all 
of which have been specially Photographed for this 
tiny volume, 


FIFTH EDITION.—One Shilling, bound in white; 
2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 
Empress. By Ereanor Buttery. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well- 
known Historical Pictures. 

** Certain to please.”—Spectator. 
“‘Excellent.”—School Guardian, 
** Very pretty little souvenir.”—Queen, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bound 
in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 
BOOK Pictured by CHarites Roprnson. 
Each opening has a specially drawn Outline 
lilustration, with space for the Signature of 
Friends or well-known people. The subjects of 
the Illustrations practically include everything 
connected with the Coronation. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. _ By 
Mark Lemon. With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. . Fancy boards, ls.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf. 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
By Frieprich WILHELM Carove. Told in 
Snglish by Sarauw Austin. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G. Clifford. Fancy boards, 1s. ; 2s.6d., 
bound in calf. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By 
WitiaM Brake. With Illustrations by Celia 
on aaa Fancy boards, 1s, ; 2s.6d., bound in 
calf. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker. Fancy boards, 1s.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf, 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 
TROTS. With Illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 
Fancy boards, Is. ; 2s. 6d., bound in calf, 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C,; and 
44 VICTORIA STBEET, S.W, 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably, 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


‘t’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete lilustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


A RECORD IN 
HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS, 


1900-1903. 








We have examined the Books of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


1900, and 
1908, and 


for the year ending November 30th, 
November 30th, 


certify that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 


for the year ending 


Eighty-one per cent. during the period. The increase 


has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of 
November, 1903, are more than double what they were 
for the month of November, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon, December 9th, 19038. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


[January 9, 1904, 
$s 
OOKS WANTED.—AII First Editions, Original Bindin 


unless otherwise stated.—Adlington’s Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 

25s. offered. Behmen’s Works. 4 vols., 1764-81, £20ff. Borrow’'s Zincali.2 vols,,184]. 
Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857 ; Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Word Book of the Romany, 
1874; Bible in Spain, 3 vols., 1843; 1st eds., 15s. each off. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 
1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s. each off. Bradshaw's Railway Guides (not 
Companions), paper covers, Dec., 1841; Jan., 1842; March, 1845; £2 each 
Brewer’s Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. off. Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 
£3 off. Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each 
off. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vols., 1888, 20s. off. Burke's Armory 
and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. off. Burlingten Fine Art Club Portrait 
Miniatures, 1839, £18 off. Bury’s Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831, 5e, 
off. Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 off. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 
1846 or 1852, 6 vols., 25s. off. Phillips’ Christ in Hades, 1st ed., 1896, pub. Is., 58. off, 
Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844, 15s. off. Crealock’s Deer Stalki 
1892, £10 off. Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £3 of 
Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 off. Curtius’s History of Greece, 5 vols,, 
1868, 30s. off. Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. off. Dawkins's Cave Hunti 
1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; 15s. each off. Desperate Remedies, 3 vols, 
1871, 25s. off. Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. off, Dowell's 
Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s. off. Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols 
£20 off. Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, Ist ed., 2 vols., 20s. off. Fitz. 
Gerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 off. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 
off. Freer’s Henry LV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. off. Freshfield’s Thonoy 
to Trent, 1865, 10s. off. Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 off, 
Germ (The), 1850, £3 off. Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1830, 30s, 
each off. Ireland's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., coloured plates, 50s. off. Jackson's 
Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court of the 
Tuileries, 2vols., 1883 ; 25s. each off. Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols, , 1843 ; Memoirs 
Richard III., 1862 ; Court of England during the Stuarts, 4 vols., 1840 ; 30s. each off, 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd ed., 1843, £10 off. Keats’s Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains, 2 vols., 1848, 10s. off. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807 
£5 off. Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. off. Life of a Sportsman, coloured pla ' 
1842, £8 off. Lord Lilford’s Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 otf. Lycett’s Views 
in Australia, 1824, £2 off. Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 of, 
Marlowe’s Works, ed. by Bullen, 1885, 3 vols., 15s. off. Meredith’s Evan Harring. 
ton, Ist ed., 3 vols,; Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols, 
1859; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. each off. Meredith’s (George) Poems, 
1851, £5 off. Meredith’s Works, édition-de-lure, 32 vols., 1896, £9 off. Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 off. Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 
1807, £28 off. Papworth's British Armorials, 1874, £2 off. Pater’s Essays from the 
Guardian, 1896, £2 off. Pepys's Diary, 10 vols., 1893, £2 off. Poems by Two Brothers, 
1827; Poems by J R., 1850; £4 each off. Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4 each off. Propert’s History Miniature Art, 1887, 
£12 off. Rawlinsun’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 off. Redford’s 
Art Sales, 2 vols., 1889, £10 off. Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1809, 10s. off. Rom. 
ford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. off. Scott’s Waverley, Ist ed., 3 vols, 
1814; Tales of My Landlurd, Ist ed., Ist series, 4 vols., 1816; Guy Manner. 
ing, 3 vols., lst ed., 1815; £15 each off. if in paper boards. rough edges, with 
white labels on the backs. Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 off. Shelley's 
Queen Mab, 1813, £10 off. Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 off. Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses, 1885 ; An Inland Voyage, 1878; Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879; 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; Travels with a Donkey, 1879; Virginibus 
Puerisque, 1881; all 1st eds., 20s. each off. Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols, 
1881, £2 off. Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 off, 
Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 off. Von Sybel’s History of 
the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. off. Westall & Owen’s River Thames, 
1828, 50s. off.—Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presenta- 
tion Copies with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, 
Shelley, Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tennyson, &c., &. All books with coloured 
lates by Alken, Rowlandson, &c. Special List Wantsfree. Fancy Prices paid, 
Phan let me know what youwant. Remember I am always at your service and 
consulted by Collectors the world over. Ican get you anything.—EDWARD 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14& 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








THIRD EDITION. 


(First and Second Editions exhavst-id.) 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


JANUARY, 1904. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTII. 


FISCAL REFORM. By Charles Booth, F.R.S., Author of 
“ The Life and Labour of the People.” 


THE NEW LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. By An Elector. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEASURE FOR THE PORT OF LONDON 
(with Engravings and a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the East and West India Dock 
Company). 

THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN THE WORLD. By Gustavui 
Myers, Author of “The History of Tammany Hall.” 

BRITISH MANNERS. By Onlooker. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A GREAT CIVILIAN—A PERSONAL APPRECIATION OF 
SIR CHARLES PRITCHARD. By H. M. Birdwood, C.S.L 

THE ACQUISITION OF NIGERIA. By F. I. M. 

COTTON, COBDEN AND CHAMBERLAIN, By the Hon 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P. 

THE POET’S DIARY. By Lamia. 

GREATER BRITAIN, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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The First Large Impression of the 
‘Independent Review’’—published 
December 31st—is exhausted. A 
Second Impression is now ready 
and on sale everywhere. 


The INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW uanuary 2s. éd. net. 


CONTENTS. 


LAND MONOPOLY: THE APPEAL TO 
HISTORY. 


LAND REFORM versus PROTECTION. 


CHARLES TREVELYAN, M.P. 
A RIDE IN MONASTIR. 
H. W. NEVINSON. 


ERNEST VON KOERBER, THE AUSTRIAN 
PREMIER. FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


MOTORING. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
“THE MEANEST OF GREEK TRAGEDIES.” 
GILBERT MURRAY. 
CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
NATIVE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rev. J. 8. MOFFAT. 


PROTECTION AND THE WOOL TRADE, 
J. H. CLAPHAM, 
MR. BURDEN. Chaps. V. & VI. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
A CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY. 
Other Reviews. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


A. L, LILLEY. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6G. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


Permanent Exhibition of Autotype 
(Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 175 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ls. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN with its WONDERS and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

ELizaneTH BARRETT Brownie said :—‘‘ To my mind the only nght that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 








Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


ManaGeRESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 








MAGMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, net. 





GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis MoInryre, 


M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net, 
Speaker.—“ A very useful and well-executed piece of work.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW RBEADY. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF /SCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Translation by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. [Classical Library. 





Cheaper Issue, 6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED 
‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” = feprinted 
Senet Dee ae J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 





THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. 


Syme. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“‘ It displays a bold originality...... Mr. Syme works out a 
singularly bold and fascinating theory......A writer who is certainly eminently 
suggestive.” 


ON FREE TRADE. By C. B. Cuarxz, FBS, 


8vo, sewed, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION of THACKERAY 


Latest Addition. 
CRITICAL PAPERS IN LITERATURE, 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


By Davip 











. SECOND EDITION. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. A 
ig: ig SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By Heten Bosanguet. 8vo, 


TWO CENTURIES OF COSTUME IN 
AMERICA, MDCXX.-MDCCCXX. By 


Auice Morse Ear1e, Author of ‘‘Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday.” 
Illustrated, in 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 2ls. net, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 











NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &e. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 810, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “'T Leaves,” ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &. 
WORLD.—“ Will be found an equally agreeable companion by lawyers and 
OMANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—A book that is eminently cheerful and 
cheering. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NOW READY. No. 2 OF NEW VOLUME. 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
2s. 6d. per Number net; 10s. per annum, post-free. 
Principat CONTENTS. 
Progressive Catholicism and High Church Absolutism, By H. C. 


The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to Religion.—I. Sir OLIVER 
LODGE, D.Se., F.R.S., &c.; Il, Sir EDWARD RUSSELL; III. Pro- 
fessor J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A.; IV. THE EDITOR. 

The Gods as Embodiments of the Race-Memory. EDWARD CAR- 

ENTE 


The Evidence of Design in the Elements and Structure of the 
Cosmos. By WM. PEPPERRELL MONTAGUE, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Philosophy in Columbia University, New York, 

The New Point of View in Theology. Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A., 
Vice-Principal, Lichfield Theological College. 

Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion. LEWIS R, FARNELL, 


D.Litt. 

The Johannine Problem.—II. Direct Internal Evidence. B. W. BACON, 
D.D., of Yale University. 

Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity (concluded). By Rev. 
JAS. MOFFATT, M.A., D.D. 

Some Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy. ALICE 
GARDNER. 

And a number of Discussions and Signed Reviews, and also a 
Bibliography of Recent Books and Articles. 


- 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Amongst Numerous Illustrated Articles of practical value and deep 
interest to all Country Dwellers and Lovers of Country Pursuits 









TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ‘: 






HOW TO MAKE A TENNIS LAWN (‘Country Home Series ’’). 
ROD AND GUN IN IRELAND. 
BOUVARDIAS IN THE GARDEN, 
IS MOTOR-FARMING FEASIBLE ? 
THE FISHERMAN’S IRELAND. 
HOW TO BREED A HUNTER. By S. R. H. 
IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES.—Kilkenny (by Maintop). 


A RECORD OF THE YEAR’S RAINFALL AND SUNSHINE. 
(Special Map ¢esigned for The County Gentleman.) 













Or, 





Witl 







THE NEW POLO RULES. 
COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 
GOLF. By J. A. T. Bramston. 


very 
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CAN YOU SOLVE THIS ACROSTIC? 





ACROSTIC No. 72. FIRST OF A NEW QUARTER. 






















Greeting to Solvers all, both far and near, Auth 


May this be yours, now and throughout the year. 


* 

and | 

I. theolo 

Bitter, indeed, add on, and then it’s clear, i 


That quite eight pints of bitter may be here. Conce 


if. 
Just fit it to a T. AN 


Found tliis at once you see. 


Ill. 


True Grecian, if you please, 
Who loved such games as these. eam 


IV. TH 


Not dark, but this; the day is growing weary. T 
Light up, and let us in it still be cheery. tr 








“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” OFFERS YOU LARGER ACROSTIC st 
PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 


Ask your Newsagent to send you 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.’ Out To-day. 
Price 6d. at all Newsagents’ and Bookstatls. 











1c 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


New Book by Mr. W. H. WILKINS. 
A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 


With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
SPEECHES: 


Boing a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, Letters, 
and Telegrams of the Emperor William II. 
Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 

8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 


LEDGER AND SWORD; 


Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies (1599-1874). 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With 2 Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits 
and Illustrations, and 1 Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 








“We can congratulate Mr. Beckles Willson on having written a 
very valuable book.” —Daily Graphic. 

“With what hard fighting avd struggling, and through how 
many strange vicissitudes, British trade first, and British Empire 
afterwards, were established in India, how few, even of those who 
in these days call themselves Imperialists, have any conception. 
The story may be read in Mr. Beckles Willson’s pages. In justice 
to John Company it ought to be read.”’—Scotsman. 


STUDIES ON : 
THE GOSPELS. 


By VINCENT ROSE, O.P., 
Professor in the University of Fribourg. 


Authorised English Version by ROBERT FRASER, D.D., Domestic 
Prelate of H.H. Pius X. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


*,* This work deals with the current attack on the authenticity 
and authority of the Gospels, and though written by a Catholic 
theologian, it deals very largely with matters that are common 
ground with both Catholics and Protestants, 

In view of recent controversy the chapter on “ The Supernatural 
Conception” has a special interest. 








THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
AND THE GREAT LAKE REGION 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 
Author of “ The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,” 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday newt. 


THE ACT OF TOUCH IN ALL 
ITS DIVERSITY. An Analysis and Synthésis of Pianoforte 
Tone Production. By Top1aAs MATTHAY, Fellow and Professor 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, &. With 22 Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On Wednesday neat. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S PAM- 
gr : a Study and Some Thoughts. By JuLran Sturais. 
vo, ls. 














HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. AnrHuR W. Rosrnson, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Maveney 


RICHARDSON, Mus.Doc., Organist of St. Saviour’s Collegiate 
Church, Southwark. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


NOW READY, SECOND IMPRESSION of the First Number of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
JANUARY, 1904. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett; post-free, Sd. 


CONTENTS. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 


Herbert Spencer—Our Aims—Our Friends—A London School of Tech- 
nology—Sir W. Anson’s Views—Yorkshire College, Leeds—Mommsen— 
The Leaving Certificate—County Consultative Committees—The late Sir 
F. Bramwell—The late Sir Joshua Fitch. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS’ ASSOCIATION EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE NEED FOR INFORMATION. By J. C. Mepp, 
AMERICAN LETTER. By G. H. Locke. 


MR. MOSELY’S COMMISSION; Impressions and Results, By Rev. T. Le 
PAPILLON, 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
Joun Apams, 


OUR LEADERS. I.—Herbert Spencer. With a Portrait. 

MY START IN LIFE. By Lord Avesvry. 

TOWARDS PEACE. By the Bisnor or MancuesTER. 

ABOVE THE LINE. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Sarstssury’s “ Loci Critici.” 

THE EXAMINATION CHAOS: First Article. By CLoupestey Brereton, 
CORRESPONDENCE: The Grading of Primary Schools, 

MONTH BY MONTH: Memorabilia, Memoranda, 

THE EDUCATION OF THE ENGINEER. Views of A, F. Yarrow, and 


I.—The Training of Teachers. By Prof, 


others. 
COMMON ROOM PAPERS, I.—High Schools for Girls. By Miss S. A, 
BuRsTALL. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS. I.—Staffordshire, II.—Lancashire, 
REVIEWS :— 


Euclid’s Rivals. By E. M. L. 
The Perpetuation of Nescience. 
And other Notices of Books, &c. 


By H. E. A. 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘ We have the greatest pleasure in recommending 
it to our readers. Tue teaching profession in particular should find it in- 
dispensable.” 


FROM KABUL TO KUMASSI; 


Or, Twenty-four Years of Soldiering and Sport. By Brigadier-Gencral Sir 
James Wix.cocks, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. With Illustrations by Lady Heten 
GRaHAM, numerous Maps and a Portrait of the Author, &. Demy 8vo, 
2ls. net. [Ready next week, 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey 
(1768-1838). Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herpert MaxweE.t, Bart., M.P. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


*,* With the exception of the correction of misprints and errors, all the 
reprints of THE CREEVEY PAPERS are the same as the original edition, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT, 


Sometime Member of Parliament for Inverness-shire, and Director of 
the East India Company. By HWenry Morris, Madras Civil Service 
(retired), Author of “The Lives of the Governors-Genetal of India,” 
&c, With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy Sve, 12s. net. 

[Ready nett week. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. Vol. IL. 
[Ready next week, 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existel in 
England, and for many years past the origiual Library Editious of the carlier 
works have been compietely out of print. 


PROTECTION. RETALIATION, PREFERENCE. 
THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER 
SIDE of the FISCAL QUESTION. 


With Tables. By Srpyey Buxton, M.P, Crown S8vv, ls, net, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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READY. JANUARY 29 ru. 


THE BEST BOOK OF REFERENCE 





IN THE WORLD, 





——y 


THE TIMES says :—‘‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book 


of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s.; half-calf, 25s.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S| 


BROUGHT 
23rd | DICTIONARY OF DATES| oma 
EDITION. es DECEMBER, 





UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL TIMES AND NATIONS. 








CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE END OF DECEMBER, 1503. 


For more than half-a-century HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES has been firmly established in the public favour ag 
A WORK THAT HAS NO RIVAL, and as a work which is indispensable in every office 
or place of business, every library and every home, 


INDISPENSABLE to every EDITOR, JOURNALIST, SCHOOLMASTER, BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, BUSINESS 
MAN, AUTHOR, CLERGYMAN or MINISTER, M.P., COUNTY or TOWN COUNCILLOR, 
MAGISTRATE, LIBRARIAN, MAYCR of a CITY, TOWN, “BORO,” INSURANCE AGENT, 

BANKER, URBAN or DISTRICT COUNCILLOR, STOCKBROKER, &c., &e., &e. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


IS WHAT IT CLAIMS TO BE: 


A COMPLETE RECORD 


of all Events, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, which have taken place in the World from the Earliest Times right up to the 
Autumn of the present year. It is ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, and EXHAUSTIVE, and is EASY OF REFERENCE, 
so that the required information can be found ata MOMENT’S NOTICE. 





The secret of its wonderful exhaustiveness and accuracy is due to the fact that 


THE WORK of COMPILATION and CORRECTION is done DAY by DAY, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


READY JANUARY 15ra. 


MONSIGNY. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
Author of “‘ Journeys End,” &c. 


This story of the most beautiful woman in Europe is the second book by 
the ““ ANTHONY HOPE of America,’ as Mr. Forman has been dubbed, to be 
published in this country. The volume more than confirms the very favour- 
able impression of certain quite admirable qualities of style and individuality 
made by “‘ Journeys End,” and the author’s third book, ‘‘ THE GARDEN OF 
LIES,” now running in the Windsor Magazine, is now regarded as one of the 
inost successful ‘‘ serials” that any magazine has had for many a day. 





READY JANUARY 22np, 


STROMBOLI and the GUNS. 3/6 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of “ The Lower Life,” “ Sunlight and Limelight,” &c. 


READY JANUARY 291. 


ON SATAN’S MOUNT. 6s. 
By DWIGHT TILTON, 
Author of “‘ Miss Petticoats,” &. 


The author has taken for a background the social and economic situation 
and followed it to its logical conclusion, but his main object is to tell the story 
of a supreme temptation and a unique tale of love. In fact, taking for his 
subject the familiar quotation: ‘‘And taking Him up into a high mountain 
showed unto Him all the kingdom of the world,” he applies it to a possible 
situation resulting from the centralisation of wealth. 





NOW ON SALE, 


THE JANUARY 
mecoms |, WINDSOR 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S *“*THEIR LAWFUL 


OCCASIONS.” 
** TOMMY ie 
Illustrated by Se By J EROME K. JEROME. 


Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON’S ‘*A GIRL WHO 
HAD NOTHING AND WANTED EVERYTHING.” 

The striking new Serial, “THE GARDEN OF LIES,” by 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 

* BY A MERE ACCIDENT,” By E. NESBIT. 


By ARNOLD BENNET, ‘HIS WORSHIP 
THE GOOSE-DRIVER” 


AND A HOST OF OTHER INTERESTING STORIES 
AND ARTICLES. 





A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


THE JANUARY WINDSOR. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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